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(OrternaL ComMUNICATION. ] 


THE MANUFACTURE OF SALT 
AND aac at POMEROY, 
* 


BY CHARLES C. SEEBOHM, PH.G. 
(Concluded from p. 62.) 


BROMINE is produced from the bit- 
tern of our salt works, and was for- 
merly a waste product. At the present 
time, however, it is utilized, and pro- 
duced on an extensive scale. 

Before oe with the details of 
its manufacture, [ will give an idea of 
the bromine shop. This is a small 
wooden structure, usually situated be- 
tween two or more salt works, with 
which it is connected by means of 
hollow log pipes, in order to easily ob- 
tain the supply of bittern. Inside the 
shop two wooden reservoirs are placed 





A.—Opening for introducing sulphuric acid, fun- 
nel shaped. 

B.—Upening for introducing oxide of manganese, 
funnel chapel. 


for storing the bittern; a furnace in 
which the bittern is heated preparatory 
to entering the stills, a two large 
stone stills or retorts, from which the 
bromine is distilled. The shop to 
which I have referred is located near 
the Excelsior and Buckeye Salt Works, 
and is run by Mr. Herman Lerner, of 
Mason City, W. Va. The above-named 
works supply this shop with bittern. 
After it enters the shop it is allowed to 
cool, after which it is passed into the 
purifier. From the purifier it enters 
the furnace where it is heated prepa- 
ratory to passing into the stills which 
are two in number. These stills are 
rude stone chambers hewn out of 
blocks of our native sandstone. Each 
is about six by eight feet in size, the 
tops being benge. In this cap or top 
there are two funnel-shaped openings, 
the one in the center for introducing 
sulphuric acid, and the other near the 





* A thesis Rispested to the ‘Cineinnati College of 
Tmacy, 1884. 


| corner for inserting the black oxide of | 


| openin 
inches into the stills. 
Each still is connected with two con- 


with the receivers. The condensers 
consist of wooden troughs made of 
heavy poplar wood and they are kept 
cool allowing cold water to run 


manganese, and these funnel-shaped | 
extend by a pipe thirty-two | 


densers, which in turn are connected | 


over them. The receivers are large | 


_ glass bottles, ca able of holding the | 


roduct of one distillation. The con- 

ensers and receivers are connected to 
the stills by means of lead pipe, and 
nee made air tight by means of bank 
clay. 

Between the condensers, and con- 
nected with them a large glass bottle 
is placed, and here the uncondensed 
vapors escape together with a little 





bromine, which remains in the bottle 


Apparatus for the Distillation of Bromine. 


C.—Lead pives connecting Still with condensers. 
D.—Openir g for letting out exhausted material. 
E.—The condensers. 

F.—Flue which receives the impurities. 


while the vapors pass through a large 
lead pipe into what is termed the flue. 

This is made of square hollow sand- 
stone Pipes about two by three feet, 

laced upon one another, surmounted 
M two fire-clay chimneys. These 
chimneys are filled with common coal 
cinder or with charcoal and this is 
kept moist. The escaping vapors pass 
into these flues, and if appreciable 
amounts of bromine are present it is 
purified, and condensed, and is ob- 
tained at the bottom of the flue. The 
stone retorts spoken of are capable of 
holding a charge of four hundred gal- 
lons of bittern, seventy-five pounds of 
sulphuric acid, and thirty-five pounds 
of black oxide of manganese. After 
filling them with this mixture, steam 
is passed into the charge. Chlorine 
gas is thereby liberated, which acts 
upon ‘the soluble bromides, and de- 
composes them with the liberation of 
bromine which distills over into the 
condensers. The resultant chlorides, 





after the charge is exhausted, are at 








the present time run off as waste pro- 

ducts. After the bromine condenses 

and is collected in the receivers, it is 

drawn into glass a bottles, each 

capable of holding from ten to twenty 

a and it is now ready for mar- 
et. 


On an average, the bromine shop I 
have named manufactures five hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds of bro- 
mine per day. Fourteen gallons of 
bittern yield one gallon of bromine. 
During the past year our shops, ninein 
number, with a running aver of 
three hundred days, yielded 159,500 Ibs. 
of bromine. This yield was over and 
above the demand, and in consequence 
its production was followed by some 
— prices. Two parties control 
all of the bromine manufactured, and 
ae they endeavored to undersell each 
other. 


I.—Receiver which contains impurities before 
passing into the five. 

S.—Pipes for passing in steam. 

R.—Receivers for the bromine. 


Some years ago, they received three 
dollars per pound for it, but the year 
which has passed returned them but 
twenty-six and twenty-seven cents. 


([OrtcinaL CommunicaTIon.] 
EXTRACT OF CANNABIS INDICA. 
BY HENRY MACLAGAN, 


Frew pharmacists who have had oc- 
casion to make preparations of extract 
of cannabis have failed to admire the 
beautiful, rich green color which is 
characteristic of most commercial sam- 
ples, and it will, no doubt, be a sur- 
prise to many to learn that this color 
is not accor 9 If any one will faith- 
fully follow the U. 8. P. process, usin, 

rcelain in evaporating, as directed, 
= will obtain a handsome enough ex- 
tract, but the color will be brownish- 
black, with scarcely a trace of green, 
and the operator will or arm: imag- 
ine, as did the writer, that he had gone 
wrong somewhere, either in manipu- 
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lation or in selecting the drug. After 
repeated experiments had failed to se- 
eure an extract of the sup’ proper 
color, an accident one day occurred 
which led to the suspicion that the 
— color was due to copper derived 
rom Vessels used in the manufacture. 
Analyses of several of the best Ameri- 
ean and foreign extracts were made, 
with the — of finding that metal 
in all; in one case as much as } of 14, 
or about one grain in each ounce. 
Some very carefully selected can- 
nabis tops were then exhausted 
with alcohol of s. g. 0.820, one-half 
of the percolate being evaporated 
in a copper vessel and the other in por- 
celain ; the extract from the latter was 
brownish-black, while that from the 
copper had the usual rich green hue. 
A feature of the case is that, 
while the ORIGINAL percolate was of a 
bright green color, a tincture made 
from the “‘ porcelain ” extract is brown, 
which indicates clearly that some prin- 
ciple is lost or altered in the process. 
I do not think that this is due to heat 
either, as a portion of the percolate 
evaporated spontaneously gave the 
same result. The ‘‘copper” extract 
yields a beautiful green tincture. 

Upon gently heating for a little time 
some of the black extract with finely- 
divided copper, the color quickly 
changes to green, and a considerable 
portion (about seven per cent) of the 
extract becomes insoluble in alcohol, 
but is readily soluble in chloroform. 
Both solutions yield green extracts 
that from the chloroform being hard 
and brittle. Analysis of the portion 
soluble in alcohol showed + of 1% of Cu, 
while the other showed the large 
amount of 84%, and I think it is ve 
probable that prolonged contact wit 
the copper would convert the whole 
of the extract into the latter compound. 
on of metal in the two com- 
bined was about } of 12. 

The question arises, Are makers of 
ext. cannabis indica aware of the facts 
here stated, and do they use the cop- 
per eeeeny, or is the use of that 
metal only accidental, being naturally 
adapted to and much used in labora- 
tories? It is obvious, however, that 
copper vessels should not be used for 
this, and perhaps other resinous ex- 
tracts, as the presence of that element 
can scarcely be desirable. 

I am satisfied that the true color of 
extract of cannabis indica, made from 
the flowering tops, as directed by the 


U. S. P., is brownish-black, and that it ° 


cannot be of a green color without 
being contaminated with copper. 


New York, June 18th, 1884. 


Indian Hemp. 


THe following historical notes on 
this subject are taken from Prof. Dy- 
mock’s Materia Medica of Western 
India: 

CANNABIS SATIVA Linn., var. indica. 
The plant and resin. 

Vernacular.—Flowering tops, Gan- 
ja (Hind. Bomb. and Beng.), ; 
Ganja (Tam.); leaves, Bhang, Siddhi 
Sabzi (Hind. Beng. and Bomb.), Gan- 
ja-ilai, Bangi-ilai(Tam.); resin, Charas 
(Hind. Beng. and Bomb.), Ganja-phal, 
Ganja-rasham (TJam.). 

History, Uses, etc.—Cannabis has 
been in use as an intoxicating agent in 
the East from a very early period; 
whether its properties were first known 
in Persia or in India is difficult to de- 
cide. In Hindu mythology the plant 
is said to have been produced while 
the gods were churning the ocean 
with Mount Mandara. It is called in 
Sanskrit Vijaya (giving success), and 
the favorite drink of India is said to be 

repared from it. On festive occasions 
uantities are consumed by al- 
most so pe eae ang Hindus. _ rah- 
mins erbet prepared with bhang 
at the temples; religious mendicants 
collect together and smoke ganja. 





Shops for the sale of preparations of 
hemp are to be found in every town, 
and are much resorted to by the idle 
and vicious. A notice of hemp has 
been traced in the fifth chapter of Ms- 
nu, where Brahmins froues ibited the 
use of Ganjera[?]. In the jani hantu 
its synonyms are ‘‘ Vijaya,” ‘‘ Ujaya” 
and “ Jaya,” names which mean pro- 
moters of success, ‘‘ Vrijpatta,” the 
strong-leaved, ‘‘ Chapala,” the cause 
of a reeling gait, ‘‘ Ananda,” or the 
laughter moving, ‘‘ Harshini,” the ex- 
citer of sexual desire. Its effects on 
man are described as excitant, heating, 
astringent; it destroys phlegm, expels 
flatulence, induces costiveness, shar- 
pens the memory, excites appetite, 


etc. 

The Rajavallabha alludes to the use 
of hemp in gonorrhea. Susruta re- 
commends the use of bhang to people 
suffering from catarrh. 

The notices of hemp in Arabic and 
Persian works are much more numer- 
ous. The oldest work in which it is 
noticed is a treatise by Hassan, who 
states that in the year 658 A.H., 
Sheikh Jafer Shirazi, a monk of the 
order of Haider, learned from his mas- 
ter the history of the discovery of 
hemp. Haider lived in rigid privation 
on a mountain between Nishabar and 
Rama, where he established a monas- 
tery; having lived ten.years in this re- 
treat, he one day returned from a 
stroll in the neighborhood with an air 
of joy and gaiety; and being question- 
ed, he stated that, struck by the ap- 
pearance of a plant, he had gathered 
and eaten its leaves. He then led his 
companions to the spot, who all ate 
and were similarly excited. A _ tinc- 
ture of the hemp leaf in wine or spirit 
seems to have been the favorite formu- 
la in which Sheikh Haider indulged 
himself. An Arab poet sings of Hai- 
der’s emerald cup, an evident allusion 
to the rich green color of the tincture. 
The Sheikh survived the discovery 
ten on i and subsisted chiefly on 
this herb, and on his death his disci- 
ples at his desire planted it in an arbor 
round his tomb. From this saintly 
sepulchre the knowledge of the effects 
of hemp is stated to have spread into 
Khorasan. In Chaldeait was unknown 
until 728 A.H., the —_ of Ormus 
and Bahrein then introduced it into 
Chaldea, Syria, Egypt, and Turkey. 
In Kharasan, however, it seems that 
the date of the use of hemp is consid- 
ered to be far F oma to Haider’s era. 
Beraslan, an Indian pilgrim, is believed 
to have introduced it in the time of 
Casroes. Makrizi mentions its use in 
Egypt, and states that oxymel and 
acids are antidotes to its narcotic ef- 
fects; he describes its properties as di- 
uretic, astringent, and aphrodisiac. 
Ibn Baitar was the first to record its 
tendency to produce mental derange- 
ment. In 780 A.H., very severe ordi- 
nances were passed in Egypt against 
the use of hemp, those convicted were 
subjected to the extraction of their 
teeth; but in 799 A.H.,the custom re- 
established itself with more than ori- 
ginal vigor. 


tory.) 

The author of the Makhzan-ul Ad- 
wiya describes hemp under the Arabic 
name of Kinnab, which he says is sup- 

to be derived from the Persian 
anab; he gives Oodifaroonas as the 
Yunani name, and Kanabira as the 
Cyrian, and mentions a number 
of cant terms which are SS to it, 
such as Wark-ul-Khyal, Hashish, 
Hashishat-ul-fukara, Ars h-numa 4 
Chatr-i-akhzar, etc. Charas is de- 
scribed, and the practice of smoking it. 
The Bengal grown hemp is said to be 
less intoxicating than that wn in 
more northern climates. Hempseed 
is called in Persian Shahdanah. The 
leaves are made into Sherbet and con- 
serves for intoxicating purposes. The 
a perp of hemp are described as 
cold and dry in the third degree, that 
is, stimulant and sedative, imparting 


(Confer Bengal Dispensa- 





at first a gentle reviving heat, and 
then a refrigerant effect, the drug at 
first exhilarates, improves the com- 
plexion, excites the imagination, in- 
creases the appetite, and acts as an 
aphrodisiac ; afterwards its sedative ef- 
fects are observed—if its use is persist- 
ed in it leads to ere gy rae wasting of 
the body, melancholy, impotence, and 
dropsy. With respect to other uses to 
which the drug may be put, the au- 
thor of the hzan says: ‘‘ The 
leaves make a good snuff for deterging 
the brain, their juice applied to the 
head removes dandriff and vermin, 
dropped into the ear it allays pain and 
destroys worms, it checks the dis- 
charge in diarrhoea and gonorrhea, 
and is diuretic.” The powder of the 
leaves is recommended as an external 
application to fresh wounds and sores, 
and is used to promote granulation, 
a poultice of the whole plantis applied 
to local inflammations, erysipelas, neu- 
ralgia, etc. The dose of the leaves is 
one dirhem (48 .) when administer- 
ed internally (Makhzan, article Kin- 
nab). Sir W. O’Shaughnessy in the 
Bengal Dispensatory informs us that 
Mirza Abdul Russak considers hemp 
to be a powerful exciter of the flow of 
bile, and relates cases of its efficacy in 
restoring appetite, of its utility as an 
external application, as a poultice with 
milk in relieving hzemorrhoids, and in- 
ternally in gonorrheea, to the extent of 
a quarter drachm of baugh. 


Dosing an Elephant. 


OnE of Barnum’s secular elephants, 
“* Allah,” was attacked with enteritis 
while in Cincinnati. Dr. George W. 
Bowler, V. S., was called in, and re- 
lates his experience in The Journal of 
Comparative Medicine. The diagno- 
sis being made, he prescribed and ad- 
ministered the following liberal dose: 
lard, eight pounds; linseed oil, one 
gallon; tincture of opium, one pint; 
spirits of nitrous ether, one pint; sy- 
rup, one quart. The lard and oil were 
first mixed, then the other ingredients 
added. The trunk was raised above 
the head and the mixture poured 
down the throat through a large metal 
tube. The animal recovered. 


Ergot in Hay. 


Dr. W. Manutus Smita, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., writes: ‘‘In The Medical Rec- 
ord of May 10th, p. 511, in a paragraph 
on ‘ Foot and Mouth Diseases in Kan- 
sas,’ you ask, ‘ But how does ergot get 
in hay?’ To this I answer that I have 
frequently observed ergotized grains 
on the common quack (or quick) grass, 
triticum repens. I remember also, 
several years ago, noticing and collect- 
ing ergot from some of the coarse 

on the banks of the muddy 
stream that winds through Jersey 
City flats. It is further well known 
that some of the ergot of commerce is 
furnished by the wheat-plant, the er- 
gotized grains of this plant being 
shorter and blunter than those of the 
rye. The size and shape of the ergot 
varies in the different grasses on 
which it occurs, but its general appear- 
ance and internal structure is so near- 
ly alike in all that it is readily recog- 
nized as ergot. There is no improba- 
bility in the statement that Kansas 
hay contains ergot.”—Med. Record, 
May 17th. 


Hydrobromic Acid in Epilepsy.— 
Dr. H. C. Wood (Med. News) says that 
the doses of hydrobromic acid ordina- 
rily used are too small. He has, in 
three cases of epilepsy, given half- 
ounce doses of the offici acid with 
syrup, and found it more efficient than 
corresponding doses of sodic or potas- 
sic bromide, and less liable to cause 
bromism. It should be diluted with a 
half-pint of water, and taken after 
amt 
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NEW PHARMACEUTICAL AP- 
PARATUS. 


AmonG the articles exhibited at the 
recent meeting of the New York State 
Pharmaceutical Association in this 
ee a number of appliances made 
by Messrs. Canning & Patch, of Boston, 
and invented by the latter. Described 
mainly in their own words, they are as 
follows: 

PILL-COATER. 


The ‘‘ Improved Pill-Coater” is thor- 
oughly constructed of well-seasoned 
cherry, after such a manner that it 
will be hard to get out of order, yet 
in event of injury it can be easily re- 
paired by any one poseenng a moiety 
of mechanical skill. It consists of a 
tray ten by fifteen and one-half inches, 
carrying a dividing plane and stripper, 
of a drying-disk, spindle, supporting 
rods, and clamps of iron, tinned cop- 
per solution dish, needle-bars, handle, 
and fans. The inclined plane or divid- 
ing-board terminates in pockets, ne- 
cessitating the pills coming immediate- 
ly under the needle-points, while the 
adjustable stops, raised or lowered by 
the thumbscrews, regulate the dept 
to which the needles penetrate, and 
permit the affixing of pills of any size. 





Fig. 2. 


The needles are so fixed in the bars 
that they cannot be withdrawn; yet, 


if one is broken, it can be replaced & 


without interfering with the others. 
The detachable handle permits the em- 





ployment of the apparatus for prescrip- | 


tion work. The drying disk permits 
free circulation of air and favors rapid 
drying. It can be affixed to the coun- 
ter edge or an overhanging shelf. 

The rods may be employed for car- 


rying burette-holders, retort-rings, or | 


condensers. By attaching the fans, the 
apparatus can be employed to hasten 
evaporation. 


PHARMAGEUTICAL STEAM BOILER. 


burner Adams and Westlake kerosene | 


stove, with reducing top, it generates tains the acid by addi 


Vigener, of Biebrich, Germany, ob- 
distilled water 


steam in twenty-three minutes, and _ to astrong tincture to form a precipi- 


reaches eighty pounds pressure inside 
sixty minutes. 

The conical coil, placed in a tinned 
copper case, answers for hot filtration. 


| 
| 


By placing water in the case, we have | 


a water or steam bath; replacing the 
water with sand, we have a sand bath ; 
covering, we have a steam drying 
closet. 

Attached to the combination still 
(see Fig. 3) of about four and a half gal- 
lons capacity, containing about three 
and a half gallons of water, the latter 
is brought into brisk ebullition in about 
forty-five minutes, starting at thirty 
pounds pressure. 


PHARMACEUTICAL STILL. 


The still is constructed entirely of 
tinned copper of suitable weight. A 
tightly fitting water-joint permits the 
ready adjustment of the head without 


















Fig. 1. 


luting or the use of clamps, and per- 
mits access to the interior at any time. 

The Liebig condenser fits the still- 
neck without fastening. 

Heads of tinned copper, with reduc- 
ing rings, permit the formation of a 
steam or water bath. 

The residue is drawn off through the 


| faucet, obviating any dipping. 


This boiler was devised for use in | 
summer-time by those having large set | 
boilers which they do not find it eco- | 


nomical to heat four many processes 
where asmall amount of steam is desir- 
able. It was also designed to enable 
pharmacists who do not feel able or 
do not find it convenient to employ 
steam for heating purposes, to have a 
cheap and ready means of securing all 
the advantage of steam heat in hot 
filtration, solution, evaporation, dry- 
ing, distillation, etc., etc. - 

Itis constructed throughout of steel, 
and covered with asbestos to prevent 
loss by radiation. Set over a three- 





Used as a jacketed kettle, it is avail- 
able for steam-trying lard, for making 
syrups, etc., etc. 

A modification of the still, with solid 
bottom adapted to direct heating, and 
furnished with a water-bath attach- 
ment that, detached from the still. 
forms a desirable capsule, is furnished 
at the same price. 

The prices of these apparatuses are 
respectively $15, $50, and $25. 


Pipitzahoic Acid is a product de- 
rived from the root of a Mexican 
plant called Pipitzahuate belonging to 
the order of Composite. The plant is 
used as a purgative by the natives. 
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tate. After cooling, the crystals are 
dissolved in cold alcohol and purified 
by sublimation over a water bath; a 


temperature of 90° C. being sufficient. 
The acid has been termed “ aurum 
vegetabile.”—Chem. and Drug. 


Bleaching Sponges. 


[THOUGH we believe the best method 
for bleaching sponges to be that pub- 
lished by us in our last volume, New 
REM., 1883, p. 213, yet we insert the 
following, to complete the information 
there given. ] 

As is well known, chlorine and its 
compounds Cann be used for poe tk 
ing sponges, as they impart a yellow 
oe to the latter, whi in addition, 
become hard and lose their fine tex- 
ture. The method now generally em- 
ployed is a water solution of sulphur- 
ous acid, and requires from six to eight 
days, and considerable manipulation. 
According to the latest researches 
made in Germany, the bleaching of 
sponges can be performed more con- 
veniently and expeditiously by means 
of bromine dissolved in water. As is 
well known, one port of bromine re- 
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Fig. 3. 


quires thirty parts of water to dissolve 
it, and thus a concentrated solution 
can easily be obtained by droppmg a 
few drops of the former into a bottle 
of distilled water and shakingit. The 
sponges are submerged in this solu- 
tion, and after a lapse of a few hours 
their brown color changes to a lighter 
one, the dark-red bromine solution 
changing at the same to light yellow. 
By treating the sponges to a second 
immersion of a fresh solution, they 
acquire the desired light color in a 
short time. They are improved still 
more if finally dip in dilute sul- 
phuric acid and washed with cold wa- 
ter. Itseemsstrange that such closely 
allied bodies as chlorine and bromine 
should act so differently toward the 
—— matter in sponges.—~Scient. 
mer. 


Identification of Burnt Alum. 


Since burnt alum requires consider- 
able time for solution in water, and it 
may be sometimes desirable to be able 
to identify it at once, Dr. Vulpius re- 
commends the use of a solution of 
potassa as a solvent. A small quantity 
of the salt is shaken with the npn cond 
which dissolves it at once; on su 
quent addition of an excess of chloride 
of ammonium, a white, “hare pre- 
cipitate is produced.—Pharm, Zeit. 
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White and Yellow Wax. 


W38ITE wax should have a specific 
ravity of .965 to .975. No bleached 
rman wax has a lower gravity than 
.967. Lighter specimens are either 
adulterated with ceresin, or are made 
from waxes from tropical countries, 
as Zanzibar, Benguela, or the West 
Indies, while a gravity of more than 
.970 indicates an ptian origin. 
Wax-bleachers assert that the bleach- 
ing process raises the specific gravity 
.002 on average, so that the white wax 
of the German Pharmacopeceia, sp. gr. 
.965 to .975, can only be prepared from 
ellow wax with sp. gr. .963 to .973. 
But the Pharmacopoeia sets the -* gr. 
at .955 to .967. We would mercilessly 
condemn any wax with a lower grav- 
ity.than .963. It cannot be 


near Dresden, in Chem. and Drugg. 


On “Liquid Paraffin ;” and its Em- 
ployment as Reagent for Water 
in Alcohol, Ether, and 
Chloroform. 


THE last German Pharmacopoeia has 
adopted a substance, under the name 
of Paraffinum liquidum, which is com- 
paratively little known, and but sel- 
dom in laboratories. 

It is an oily liquid, a mixture of hy- 
drocarbons of the methane series, boil- 
ing between 215° and 216° C., in vacuo 
(under 6 Mm. pressure). 

This ‘liquid paraffin” is miscible 
with chloroform and ether in all pro- 
portions to a clear liquid, provided 
these liquids are anhydrous or have 
been freed from water or other admix- 
tures by sodium. 

The least quantity of water or aque- 
ous alcohol causes turbidity, so that 
this behavior may be utilized to show 
the presence of water in chloroform or 
ether; 20 Cc. of chloroform or abso- 
lute alcohol, to which 0.04 Ce. of 50% 
alcohol are added, become considera- 
bly clouded on the addition of a few 
— of liquid paraffin. 

ence it is capable of showing the 
presence of 1 volume of water in 
500 volumes of alcohol. 

Absolute alcohol dissolves only small 

quantities of liquid paraffin. If liquid 

n is mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of absolute alcohol, the two liquids 
separate, and the alcoholic layer when 
separated is perfectly clear. But if 
aqueous alcohol be now added to it, a 
dense white turbidity is immediately 
produced, and the water soon sepa- 
rates in form of small drops. Hence, 
a solution of liquid paraffin in abso- 
lute alcohol may be used as a reagent 
for absolute alcoho] itself. 

Liquid paraffin behaves in the same 
manner towards methylic alcohol. 

Pure amylic alcohol and crude fusel 
oil are soluble in liquid paraffin. It is 
probable that this behavior might be 
used for the separation of these bodies 
from alcohol destined for beverages. 

Liquid paraffin abundantly dissolves 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine; also the 
chlorides, bromides, and iodides of 
phosphorus—the two former in all pro- 
portions, while the latter separates 
again soon. It also dissolves the io- 
dides, bromides, and chlorides of the 
(monatomic) alcohol radicals. 

If a piece of colorless phosphorus is 
put in a flask standing in cold water, 
then liquid paraffin be poured on the 
phosphorus, and a current of dry 
chlorine be allowed to pass over it, the 
liquid will become warm, but neither 
explosions nor flashes of light will be 
observable. As soon as chlorine is no 
longer absorbed, the trichloride of 
phosphorus may be distilled off, and 
may subsequently be converted into 
pentachloride of phosphorus. On dis- 
tilling the trichloride, the liquid paraf- 
fin is partly decomposed and black- 
ened. Nevertheless, this mode of 


ure.— . 
April Report of Dieterich, Helfenberg 











reparation is quite rapid and free | 
rom danger. 
‘ If ee ae oes to ee - 
rops, u the phosphorus cover y | 
the Seid penal, strong flashes of 
light are soon observed. An explosion 
need not be feared, provided the flask | 


is properly cooled. The tribromide of | 
phosphorus “yr be — by dis- 
tillation, and the yield is very large. | 


During this reaction, the liquid paraf- | 
fin appears to be slightly decomposed. 
The same effects are produced if io- 
dine is used in place of bromine. The 
resulting iodide of phosphorus sepa- 
rates in form of a brownish mass. 
From what has been said, it appears 
that liquid paraffin can be used in place 
of disu shbas of carbon when working 
with phosphorus and any of the halo- 
ens. It has the great advantage over 
isulphide of carbon and over chloro- 
form that it is not volatile.—L&on 
CrisMER in Ber. d. Deutsch. Chem. 
Ges., 1884, 649. 


New Method of Preparing Hydrobro- 
mic and Hydriodic Acid. 


THE preparation of pure and anhy- 
drous hydrobromic acid is tedious and 
difficult. Usually, it is made by allow- 
ing bromine to flow slowly upon phos- 

horus contained in a flask cooled with | 
ice, while a constant stream of dry 
carbonic acid passes through the flask. 
The tribromide (often mixed with | 
pentabromide) is then distilled off and | 
decomposed by water, so as to obtain 
hydrobromic acid. 

This gas may be obtained pure and 
anhydrous by a much more rapid and 
simple process, namely, by using white 
phosphorus and liquid paraffin. 

A piece of white (or colorless) phos- 
_—_ is weighed under (enough) 

iquid paraffin (to cover it), and the 
quantity of bromine weighed off which 
is necessary to convert the phosphorus 
into tribromide. Each ten Gm. of 
phosphorus require seventy-seven Gm. 
of bromine and eighteen Gm. of water. 
The phosphorus is then transferred to 
a small flask, and covered with a layer 
of liquid paraffin of one finger in thick- 
ness. The flask is closed with a doubly | 
perforated cork, through one of which 
openings passes a perpendicular tube 
serving as an upright condenser. 
Through the other passes a globe fun- 
nel with stop-cock, serving as the 
reservoir of bromine. 

While the flask is constantly well 
cooled, the bromine is allowed to enter 
in drops. When it is all added, the 
requisite amount of water is placed 
into the funnel, and allowed to flow, 
drop by drop, upon the tribromide of 
phosphorus, which causes a regular 
development of gaseous hydrobromic 
acid. This is purified by allowing itto | 
— through a bent tube containing a 

ittle red phosphorus and anhydrous 
phosphoric acid, provided it is desired 
to obtain it completely anhydrous. | 
Finally, the mixture is heated on the 

sand-bath in order to drive over the | 











last traces of hydrobromic acid. The | 
yield is very nearly that required by | 
theory. 

Hydriodic acid is prepared in the | 
same manner. The iodine is at first | 
added in small quantities to the phos- | 
phorus covered by the liquid paraffin; | 
afterwards water is added, and the | 
mixture lastly heated on the sand-bath. | 

[The author also gives details for pre- 
paring iodide of ethyl in the same | 
manner, the requisite proportions be- | 
ing thirteen Gm. of phosphorus, one 
hundred and sixty Gm. of iodine, and 
sixty Gm. of alcohol. In the same 
manner iodide of methyl may be pre- 
pared, and we presume—although the | 
author does not specially mention it— | 
also other similar oo peng for in- 
stance, bromide of ethyl or hydrobro- 
mic ether.|—L&on CrIsMER in Ber, d. 
Deutsch, Chem. Ges,, 1884, 651, 


| ments.—X. A. WILLARD 
| Centr., 1883, 552. 





Citric Ether in Lemons or in Lemon- 
Juice.* 


Lemons which are placed damp in a 
cupboard give out after a certain time 
a very strong odor of ether, which co- 
incides with the development of Asper- 
gillus glaucus uponthem. When this 
mycrophyte penetrates into the inte- 
rior, or covers the surface of a section 
of the fruit, the juice on bei ex- 
pressed has also avery strong flavor 


| of ether. 


I have been aware of this fact fora 


| considerable number of es (though I 
| have never seen it al 


uded to, and 
have often wondered how the ether is 

roduced in thesecircumstances. But 
it was not until a short time ago that 
I observed its production always cor- 
responded with the development of 
Aspergillus glaucus upon the lemons, 
for the little plant is not always de- 
tected at first by the eye alone. 

‘itric ether may exist in lemon- 
juice, just as acetic ether, for instance, 
is known to exist in the sap of certain 
other plants, but citric ether has a 
very different composition from acetic 
ether, inasmuch as it contains three 
equivalents of ether to one of acid and 
on being decomposed by Aspergillus 
glaucus, two of these equivalents are 
probably set free. Such, at least, is 
the interpretation I put upon the phe- 
nomenon, and this is what, I believe, 
occurs :-— 

Under the influence of warmth and 
moisture some of the sugar of the ripe 
lemon is fermented, and the alcohol 
formed immediately combines with the 
citric acid so abundant in the juice. 
Citric ether (triethylic citrate) is thus 

roduced, which, under the continued 
influence of the Aspergillus, is split u 
into free ether and carbonic acid (wit. 
ae seg some intermediate pro- 

ucts). So that, as the action pro- 
ceeds, ether is volatilized into the air 
around. 

In warm weather three or four 
lemons will thus diffuse a very marked 
odor of ether through the air of a 
large room which has remained closed 
for a few days. 

In spite of their well-ascertained 
anti-fermentative properties, both cit- 
ric and salicylic acids will in time suc- 
cumb to the action of microphytes, as 
I have had many opportunities of ob- 
serving. Salicylate of lime in solution 
in water to which dust has access devel- 
ops a white microphyte in a few 
months at ordinary summer tempera- 
ture, abundant filaments of which will 
be found covering undissolved crystals 
of this salt.—Dr. T. L. PHIpson in 
Chem. News. 


Cheese from Skim-Milk and Foreign 
Fat. 


THE well skimmed milk, according 
to Willard, is intimately mixed at 54 
with 14 per cent lard at the same tem- 
perature in a mixing machine; the so- 
called lard cream is thus formed, 
which is then made into cheese with 


rennet. Such cheese is largely pro- 


| duced near Little Falls, U. S. A. 


Griffiths gives analyses of such Am- 
erican cheese purchased in London, 





| as follows: 
I. Il. Ill. Iv. 
Water....... 23.49 28.20 26.55 31.81 
Casein.......36.21 37.01 35.58 36.10 
eS 34.92 30.18 33.85 28.68 
ASRS 25505 2: 5.24 4.51 3.90 3.40 
99.86 99.90 99.88 99.99 


A little arsenic was found in the 
rind of I. and IV., possibly added to 
keep off insects. Starch was not 
found. 

It is said that olive oil, and even 


| cotton-seed oil. 1s largely used instead 


of lard in several American establish- 
in Bied. 





| * The original paper is entitled ‘Action of As- 


pergillus Glaucus on Citric Ether in Lemon-Juice.” 
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ON EVAPORATION IN VACUO. 


BY HENRY MCLEOD.* 


THE ordinary method of evaporation 
in vacuo by placing the liquid in a dish 
over sulphuric acid in an air pump re- 
ceiver is very slow, and for three rea- 
sons: firstly. the aqueous vapor reaches 
the surface of the acid by diffusion 
only, for by an ordinary air-pump it is 
possible only to obtain a considerable 
rarefaction, and not to remove all the 
air from the receiver; secondly, the 
surface of the sulphuric acid is limited, 
and as the dilute sulphuric acid has a 
lower density than the oil of vitriol, it 
forms a layer on the surface of the lat- 
ter and much retards the absorption; 
and, lastly, heat is supplied only very 
slowly to the evaporating liquid, prin- 
cipally by radiation, for not much 


heat will be carried by convection a | 
n | 
an experiment tried in order to deter- | 
mine the rate of evaporation under | 
these conditions, 50C.c. of distilled | 


a highly attenuated atmosphere. 


water placed in the vacuum of a good 
air-pump over 250 C.c. of sulphuric acid 
required two and one-quarter days for 
complete evaporation. I was led to try 





some experiments on the evaporation | 


of water at low temperatures 


y some | 


remarks in Professor I. W. Mallet’s | 


‘on the Determination of Or- 


aper 
— in Potable 


ganic Matter 


Water, | 


(Chem. News. 46, 62, 73. 90, 101, 108), | 
and the method was suggested by Mr. | 
A. W. Wright's ‘‘ Apparatus for the | 


Distillation of Mercury 
in vacuo” (ibid., 44,311). 
When the experiments 
were nearly concluded, 


a stream of water can be made to flow. 
It is necessary that the connecting 
tube between the dome and the con- 
denser should be wide, so as to permit 


of the rapid passage of the rarefied | 
The bottom of the | 


aqueous vapor. 
condenser is provided with a narrow 
brass tube, to which is attached a glass 
tube witha bend, e, near its upper end 
in which the drops of water are formed 
which produce the exhaustion. In a 
laboratory where a fall of about 
thirty-five feet is obtainable, this might 
constitute the whole apparatus, but 
not having at my disposal a greater 
height than that of the laboratory 
bench, the lower end of the fall-tube is 
fitted into the neck of a Woulffe’s bot- 
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| a small funne 


edge of the dish being pressed up- 
wards against it, and the jet pump set 
in action. The atmospheric pressure 
soon holds the dish firmly in position. 
[To guard against accidents, a support 
should be put under it.] 

The red india-rubber ring is prefer- 
able to ordinary sheet india-rubber, as 
it does not adhere firmly to the glass 
when the dish has to be removed; it 
also maybe used a large number of 
times. hen the vacuum is as good 
as the pump will make, a small quan- 
tity of distilled water is allowed to 
flow into the dish from a supply tube 
provided with a stop-cock and neeiced 
to a small tubulure on one side of the 
dome. This bor 5 tube terminates in 

which touches the in- 


| side of the dish so that the admitted 


water flows down the side of the dish 
in athin film. The dish is then sur- 
rounded by a water-bath heated to 50° 
C. The last traces of air are thus ex- 
pelled from the dish and condenser, 
and a current of water is then turned 
on to the condenser. -It is necessary 
also that the Woulffe’s bottle and the 
fall-tube should be kept cool, and this 
is best effected by allowing the over- 
flow from the condenser to run down 
the outside of the fall-tube into a ves- 
sel surrounding the bottle. When the 


| vacuum is complete, the water around 
| the condenser is removed, and the 








another paper by Pro- 

fessor Mallet. appeared ( 
in the Chemical News | 
(47, 218, 252), in which 

an apparatus is describ- 

ed which bears a very 

close resemblance to 

one which I had con- 
structed in the early 

part of the investiga- 
tion, and although this 
seems to have answer- 
ed all the purposes for 
which it was designed, 
it may not be without 
interest to describe 
some of the most suc- 
cessful forms at which 
I have arrived. 

In distilling mercury 
in Wright’s apparatus, 
it is at once obvious 
that the operation pro- 
ceeds very much more 
rapidly and at a much lower tempera- 
ture, and also without ebullition, when 
the last traces of air are removed; 
hence it seems necessary in the evapo- 

















ration of water to asenge the appara- | 
t water should | 
itself pump out the gas that is liberat- | 


tus so that the condense 


ed during the evaporation. One form 
of the apparatus consists of a horizon- 
tal flat brass ring a, 118 mm. in its 
outside diameter and 92 _ inside; 
to the upper side of the ring a 
dome of copper, b, is soldered. The 
dish containing the water to be eva- 
porated is attached to the lower surface 
of the brass ring in a manner that will 
be afterwards described. The dome is 
provided .with a_ horizontal copper 
tube, c, 18 mm. wide, by which it is 
connected with a copper condenser, d, 
consisting of a truncated cone within 
a cylinder, the space between the two 
being inclosed at the top and bottom 
py means of copper rings soldered on. 
This forms a condenser of small capa- 
city and with a large cooling surface; 
it is fixed in a tin can, through which 








* The idea of constructing a vacuum apparatus for 
evaporating small quantities of liquid, contained in 
a removable capsule, in a reasonably short time, 
will probably have occurred to many chemists or 
working pharmacists without their being able to ar- 
rive at a simple and satisfactory solution. That of- 
tered in the above paper, though carr capable 
of much improvement, gives valuable hints for 
constructing such an apparatus, 











water to be evaporated is allowed to 
flow slowly in the dish ; 50 C.c. at a time 
may be admitted, the water-bath 
being maintained at 40 
or 50°, preferably with 
the aid of a thermo- 
stat. Much of the dis- 
solved air escapes dur- 
ing the entrance, and, 
if time can be spared, 
it is advisable to allow 
the water to remain in 
the vacuum for an hour 
or so to avoid the vio- 
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tle, which latter is connected with a 
KOorting’s jet pump to remove the air 
at the commencement of the operation. 
The Woulffe’s bottle is also provided 
with a siphon for the removal of the 
condensed water. 

The dish f in which the evaporation 
is performed is an ordinary hemispher- 
ical glass evaporating dish about 100 
mm, in diameter, and with its edge 
ground smooth. ; 

A wetted red india-rubber ring, g, is 

laced on the lower surface of the 
rass ring attached to the dome, the 





lent ebullition which 
sometimes occurs. If 
it is necessary that the 
evaporation should be 
begun at once, it is bet- 
ter to raise the temper- 
ature of the water in 
the bath .very slowly 
from 30 to 50° while 
the water is running 
round the condenser. 
No experiment has 
been made with water 
cooled with ice, that of 
the supply beige al- 
ways employed. Water 
soon begins to form in 
the condenser, and 
the drops flow down the fall-tube and 
pump out the air. When the air is re- 
moved, the evaporation proceed’ at a 
rapid rate, and in some cases in which 
the temperatures were observed, the 








| water was at 26° whilst the tempera- 


| the principal objection to the 





| 








ture of the bath was 50°. Of 
course the temperature of the evap- 
orating water will depend also on 
that of the water surrounding the 
condenser. It is hardly necessary 
to observe that although the tempera- 
ture of the water is low, the solid re- 
sidue is heated to the temperature of 
the water bath. Tumultuous_ ebulli- 
tion sometimes takes place; and this is 
Trocess. 

hen the water is nearly all evapo- 
rated, there is considerable efferves- 
cence. The evaporation proceeds at 
about the rate of 50-C.c. in two hours. 
In an open dish over a water-bath the 
same quantity of water is evaporated 
in about one to one and a half hours. 
To avoid loss from spirting, the evapo- 
ration may be carried on in a wide 
test-tube (h), the condenser being pro- 
vided with a glass plate (i), pierced 


with two holes, a large one through 
which the vapor enters the condenser, 
and a small one through which the 
supply tube passesinto the evaporating 
tube; an india-rubber ring (k) makes 
an air-tight joint between the plate 
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anid the mouth of the tube, The test- 
tube is very slightly inclined to the 
horizontal, and is surrourided by a 
water-bath. The water to be evapo- 
rated is allowed to flow in slowly, and 
the évaporation carried out at the sanie 
time, Hven if violent boiling takes 
piace, the liquid is only thrown across 
le tubé, and the residue is not lost. 
This formi of apparatus miay be useful 
when thé residue is to be determined, 
arid it is not nécessary to remove the 
solid; and it has the further advantage 
that the tube miay be closed during the 
weighing by a glass cap, which dimin- 
ishes the rate at which the residue 
absorbs water from the air. The eva- 
poration in the tube is slower than in 
the dish for two reasons: firstly, the 
evaporating surface is smaller; and 
secondly, gas continues to be evolved 
during the whole process, thus produc- 
ing an increased pressure. A light 
spherical flask may be employed in 
place of the test-tube, and has the 
advantage of permitting 50 C.c. of the 
water to be introduced at a time, with 
out danger of loss from ebullition. 
Another modification of the method 
is to replace the condenser by a wide 
vertical tube (1), along the inner sur- 
face of which a thin layer of sulphuric 
acid is allowed to pass, the acid being 
admitted by a tubulure (m), and regu- 
lated by a stop-cock. The water vapor 
is rapidly absorbed, and passes down 
the fall-tube as dilute sulphuric acid. 
In this way it is possible to conduct the 
evaporation at a temperature only a 
few degress above the freezing point, 
the water bath being maintained be- 
tween 30° and 40°. By surrounding 
the wide tube with a flow of cold water, 
the evaporation is more rapid and the 
acid is much economized, one volume 
of water requiring about one of sul- 
phuric acid tor its evaporation; if the 
tube is not cooled, about three volumes 
of acid are necessary. Care is neces- 
sary in regulating the flow of acid, for 
if too rapid, the water may be frozen 
and the evaporation much retarded ; 
bubbles of gas also often form under 
the ice, resulting in violent boiling. As 
a thermometer plunged in the liquid 
would be inadmissible when the solid 
residue is required, the temperature 
may be estimated by means of a pres- 
sure gauge (n), the temperature corre- 
np ing to the pressure being given in 
the ordinary tables. After use, the sul- 
phuric acid may be boiled in an open 
flask until it begins to fume. It can 
thus be used any number of times. 
This modification of the apparatus is 
very efficient for drying solids. Salts 
very quickly lose their water of crys- 
tallization, and this without fusion even 
at 100°, and the prevention of access of 
air may often prove advantageous. 
Magnesic sulphate thus loses six mole- 


ecules of water at 100°, whereas it re- | 


quires a temperature of 150° at the or- 
dinary pressure. Sodic carbonate can 
also be well dried in this manner, al- 
though when a large ey of the 
salt is placed in the dish, its bad con- 
ductivity prevents the access of heat to 
the interior of themass. One hundred 
and seventy grams of crystallized sodic 
carbonate lost all but two per cent of the 
water in twelvehours; about six hours 
after the commencement of the opera- 
tion the apparatus was opened, the salt 
powdered and dried for another six 
hours. Although the use of this method 
of evaporation and drying cannot be 
said to be free from objectious, yet 
possibly its description may prove of 
some value to those who may be ex- 
perimenting in this. direction.—Journ. 
Chem, Soc., Sept., 1883. 


A Perilous Toy. 


THE so-called “‘serpent’s eggs ” of the 
toy-shops contain, says Dr. George 
Hay (Medical Times), from one to- 
three-tenths of a grain of sulphocyan- 
ogen, quite enough to kill a child if he 
should happen to swallow it. 








The Perceritage of Active Chlorine 
in Old oride of Lime. 


K. Taummet has exantined fifteen 
er wee of chlorinated lime which 
had been kept on store for some time, 
some of them for weeks, under ver 
unfavorable circumstances and foun 
the avérage per centage of active 
chlorine still contained in them to be 
as high as 31.2 percent. This result 
is interesting, as it shows that chlorin- 
ated linie does not deteriorate by keep- 
ing to anything like the extent gener- 
ally supposed. 

ie author was led to this experi- 
ment by the reduction of the required 
percentage of active chlorine in 
chlorinated lime in the new German 
Pharmacopoeia to 20 per cent, as 
against 25 per cent. in the former edi- 
tion.—Arch. d. Ph., and Chem. and 
Drugg. 























APPARATUS FOR THE CONTINU- 
OUS PREPARATION OF CHLO- 
RIDE OF LIME. 


SLAKED lime is introduced, in fine 
powder, through the turbine S and the 
sieve attachment at B. This latter con- 
sists of a funnel having a circular slit 
around the bottom. A current of air 
passed through R forces the lime 
through the slit, and the openings of 
the sieve into the apparatus. At the 
same time, a uniform stream of chlo- 
rine gas is introduced from A, which 
immediately converts the descending 
dust into chloride of lime. 

The lower +e of the apparatus is 
provided with a turbinated discharge 
chamber, where the finished chloride 
of lime is continuously delivered.— 
Germ. Pat., 24,702. 


Impervious Corks. 


Corks may be made impervious by 
soaking them—best quality—for sev- 


| eral hours in a solution of 4 oz. of glue 
| or gelatin in a mixture of % oz. of gly- 


cerin and 1 pint of water, heated toa 


| temperature of about 50° C. (122° F.). 


Such prepared corks may be rendered 
nearly proof against acids and other 
chemicals, if they are dipped, after 
thorough drying, for ten or fifteen 
minutes into a melted mixture of four 
arts of paraffin and one part of vase- 
ine.—Polyt. Mitth., 20, 207. 


The Assay of Pepsin. 


Mr. PIERRE VIGIER was charged by 
the French Pharmacopeeia Commis- 
sion with the study of the digestive 
ferments, and has lately published an 
abstract of his experiments which 
will be of interest to many of our 
readers. 

The usual methods in use for testing 
pepsin consist in making it act, under 
certain known conditions, upon albu- 
men or fibrin. 

The assay by means of albumen is 
particularly in vogue in England and 
the United States. 

According to Mr. Vigier, this meth- 
od is ‘“‘not physiological ” enough, 
inasmuch as it merely requires to ac- 
complish the solution of the pepsin, 
and not its conversion into peptone. 

On first appearance, it seems ad- 
vantageous, by reason of its ready and 


‘(formerl 





rapid execution. Yet it is absolutely 
devoid of precision, since the results 
differ according as the albumen is di- 
vided into more or less small pieces. 
If it is in cubes, the solution takes 
place very slowly, because only the 
outer walls can be attacked. If it has 
been passed through a sieve, it is dis- 
solved the more rapidly the finer it 
is; in fact, if it has been reduced to a 
very finely-grained pulp, even a weak 
pepsin will dissolve it quite rapidly. — 

n the other hand, a weak pepsin 
is not capable of converting fibrin into 
peptone, though it may dissolve albu- 
men. 

The author has observed a curious 
fact, in connection with albumen, 
which has great influerice upon the 
test. If the albumien is ex to the 
air for some tinie before it is used, it 
becomes less aiid less soluble; two 
hours suffice to render it almost refrac- 
tory to the action of pepsin: 

The French Codex of 1866, in its 
semen test, gave preference to fibrin. 

t required that the officinal or extrac- 
tive pepsin should digest ten times its 
weight of fibrin in twelve hours, and 
that the starchy pepsin should digest 
six times its weight. 

The Société de Pharmacie proposed 
to introduce a modified process which 
should require only six hours. But 
Mr. Vigier, to whom the special stud 
of this subject had been intrusted, 
further modified it, and in this shape 
it was adopted in the new codex: 
‘‘Medicinal Pepsin,” in Gm. 

0.50 


Grains 


7.7 


Distilled Water 
Hydrochloric Acid (sp. gr. 


(The fibrin may be derived from 
mutton, pork, or veal, and should have 
been washed and dried.) 

Warm the mixture on a _ water- 
bath, in a wide-mouthed flask, durin, 
six hours, at a temperature of 50° C. 
(122° F.), shake frequently until the 
fibrin is dissolved (which takes place 
rapidly). Afterwards shake once every 
hour. After six hours’ digestion, 10 cu- 
bic centimeters of the filtrate should be 
neither precipitated nor rendered 
cloudy on the successive addition of 
30 to 40 drops of pure nitric acid. 

‘Medicinal pepin” is understood to 
be ‘‘saccharated pepsin.” 

If ‘‘extractive pepsin” (so-called 
‘‘nure pepsin ”) is used, the above con- 
ditions must be fulfilled, by taking 
9.20 gm. (or 3.09, or short 3 grains) of 
it for the test. 

This fibrin test is based upon the idea 
that pepsin is valueless unless 1t can 
transform fibrin into giremy the prin- 
cipal characteristic of which is that it 
is not precipitated by nitric acid. 

When an albuminoid substance, 
such as fibrin, is submitted to the action 
of pepsin, in presence of an acid and at 
a proper temperature, it undergoes 
successive transformation: at first it 
swells up, then it dissolves; next, it 
passes through certain intermediate 
stages, during which it is less and less 
precipitated by nitric acid. Finally, 
it passes into peptone. Physiology 
has established the fact that albumi- 
noids are assimilable only in form of 

ptone; hence, any pepsin which is 
incapable of bringing about this meta- 
morphosis must be considered as un- 
satisfactory.—Journ. de Pharm., 1884, 
398. 


Dividends of Chemical Works. 


Tse Brunswick Quinine factory have 
declared a dividend of 12} per cent 
out of the net profits for 1883. 

The Chemical Company of Bertin 
Schering’s Factory) has 
es a dividend of 12 per cent on the 

usiness of 1883. The Badische Anilin- 

und Soda Fabrik reports a net profit 
of 5,000,000 marks, and pays 18 per 
cent, while the chemical factory of 
Pommernsdorf pays 24 per cent, 
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The Curagao Orange and its Uses. 


THE principal fruit that has made 
the name of Curacao known to the 
world is the orange grown there, Citrus 
vulgaris, there called naranja cajera. 
Both the tree and fruit are small, and 
the latter is of a deep greencolor. No 
other tree receives such care and cul- 
tivation on the island asthis. The fruit 
itself is only used with syrup to make 
a sweetmeat, or dulce, as it is called. 
The skins are what are harvested for 
a constant market. At that stage of 
development of the fruit when the 
rind contains a maximum of oil, the 
fruit is picked and peeled in quarters, 
and the quarters are dried and pressed, 
and packed in half-barrels for export. 
The total product of the orchards in 
orange rind is shipped to Amsterdam, 
and the price paid varies from 80 cents 
to $2 per Dutch pound—a tenth more 
than the pound avoirdupois. By dis- 
stillation, the oil is extracted from the 
skins or peel, and used to flavor the 
justly celebrated liqueur ‘‘ curagao.” 
As oil may be extracted from the skins 
of all kinds of oranges, so they may be 
used to flavor liquors; and perhaps 
this accounts, to some extent, for the 
fact that ‘‘curacao” is manufactured 
in Germany and France, and that the 
supply in the principal cities of the 
world is never behind the demand. 

Considerable of the liqueur is shipped 
from Holland to Curacao, and, so far as 
I have observed, only in bottles of a 
pint capacity, having necks as long as 
the bodies, and otherwise charac- 
terized as from the port to which the 
skins are shipped, but never in jugs or 
amphoras. I doubt that these ‘‘ pints ” 
are sold in the United States, cus- 
tomarily. I have never seen them so 
on sale, after inquiry.—Report by U. 
S. Consul at Curacao. 


Amorphous Borate of Quinine. 


THis is a salt prepared and put on 
the market by the well-known quinine 
manufacturer, C. Zimmer, of Frank- 
furt-ou-the-Main. It is an amber-yel- 
low a. of faintly bitter taste, and 
soluble in an equal weight of water. 
It is administered in doses of 0.5 to 1 
Gm. (8 to 16 grains), or in similar 
doses as other quininesalts. It is said 
to be well borne, both in chronic and 
in acute diseases, better even than the 
hydrochlorate, particularly if given in 
wafer-capsules, with water or a little 
wine. Its low price would seem to 
recommend its use in popular practice. 
—After Pharm. Zeit. 


Liquefied Carbolic Acid. 


Dr. Vuupius has investigated the 
conditions under which crystallized 
carbolic acid may be rendered perma- 
nently liquid. 

Authorities heretofore have differed 
considerably in stating the proportion 
of water necessary to be added to 
crystallized carbolic acid, in order to 
make it remain liquid. These differ- 
ences arose mainly from the fact that 
each author used an acid of different 
melting point. 

The German Pharmacopceia allows 
a range between 35° and 44° C. for the 
— a and directs that ‘‘ Li- 
quefied Carbolic Acid shall be prepared 
by mixing 10 parts of the acid with 1 
part of water. The resulting liquefied 
acid is stated to form a clear solution 
with 18 parts of water. 

Hager, in his commentary, says that 
a quantity of water up to eight per 
cent insured the permanent liquefac- 
tion of the acid, even at medium tem- 
perature. And he further remarks 
that a mixture of 9 parts of the acid 
and 1 of alcohol remains liquid, 
even when cooled to —10° C. 

E. Schmidt, on the other hand, as- 
serts that a monohydrated phenol, 
containing 15.9 per cent of water— 
melts at 16° C, 





Dr. Yes used for his experiments 
the so-called absolute phenol (in loose 
crystals), melting over 40° C. He tried 
various proportions of water, alcohol, 
and glycerin, which were mixed with 
the gently melted acid, and obtained 
the following results. 


Mixed with 
Carbolic Water Alcohol Glycerin Congeals at 
Acid FY CF 


parts parts parts parts 
1 5 —- a 


00 21 70 
100 7 — — 17.5 63.5 
100 8 — — 15 359 
100 9 — — 13.5 56.5 
100 10 _ — 11.6 53 
100 11 — — 10.2 50.5 
100 12 = — 9 48.2 
100 13 _ — 7.5 45.5 
100 14 — — 6. 42.8 
100 15 — — 4.5 40 
100 20 _— — 2.2 36 
100 5 — 5 18.5 65.5 
100 5 — 10 =15.5 60 
100 — — 10 27 = &0.6 
100 — 5 — 29 84.2 
100 — 10 — 19 66.2 
100 5 5 — 14 = 57.2 


These figures show the remarkable 
fact that the melting point of phenol 
is much less depressed by alcohol than 
by an equal quantity of water; and 
the latter is even superior to glycerin 
in liquefying power. It will also be 





water (to absolute phenol) is insuffi- 
cient to keep the mixture liquid at 
moderately low temperatures. It will 
be necessary to increase the water to 
15 per cent, but it is still better to use 
20 per cent, since this facilitates calcu- 
lation. 

It need not be feared that this pro- 
portion would come too close to the 
extreme limit of water which carbolic 
acid is capable of taking up. The 
above experiments show, contrary to 
all authorities, that 100 parts of (ab- 
solute) phenol can take up a little over 
36 parts of water, at 15° C. (59° F.) with- 
out becoming turbid.—After Pharm. 
Zeit. 


A HIGH PRESSURE DIGESTOR FOR 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 


Dr. RoBERT MUENCKE has found the 
usual flange-joint used for Papin’s 
and similar digestors to be liable to 
leak and to get out of order. 

The cylinder itself, A, is usually 20 
cm, (8 inch.) by 9 cm. (34 inch.), and 
its upper edge is conically turned off 
and ground true. A cast-copper head 
fits upon the cylinder, so that it strad- 
dles the edge of the latter, the recess 
being lined with lead. Below the edge 
of the cylinder A, a copper ring is se- 

ide, i 


curely attached at the ou n which 
are situated the bearings or hinges of 
the large steel stirrups In the cen- 





tre of the latter is situated a screw 





* products. 





which, when the stirrup is in a perpen- 
dicular position, firmly wedges the 
head of the digestor down upon the 
cylinder. Into the cover is cast a long 
thermometer-tube, into which a steel- 
tube fits containing mercury, and into 
the latter the bulb of the thermometer 
proper dips. 

These apparatuses are made to stand 
12, 25 and 50 atmospheres of pressure. 


On Picrotoxin. 


SomE years ago, Messrs. Barth and 
Kretschy found that when picrotoxin 
is repeatedly crystallized from boiling 
benzol and boiling water, it separates 
into two other substances, one of which 
they named picrotine, and picrotoxinin. 
They regarded these two substances as 
being present, side by side, in the com- 
mercial picrotoxin, and in fact to actu- 
ally constitute this substance, the ac- 
tion of the benzol and water being held 
to be merely a mechanical separation 
by means of different solvents. 

This view was afterwards opposed by 
Paterno and Oglialoro, who also studied 
the decomposition products of picro- 
toxin. 

Recently, Professor E. Schmidt has 
published an elaborate paper on this 
subject, in which he gives at length his 
reasons why picrotoxin should be re- 
garded as a positive, homogeneous in- 





A High Pressure Digestor for Chemical Laboratories. 


seen that an addition of 10 per cent of | dividual, not composed of two or more 


bodies mechanically mixed, though 
easily decomposed chemically. 

Among other peculiarities of picro- 
toxin is its behavior toward chloroform. 
Iffinely powdered picrotoxin be shaken 
with chloroform at the ordinary tem- 


| pera: it is more or less confpletely 


issolved, according as more or less 
menstruum is used. If the solution is 
filtered soon, and set aside in a well- 
covered vessel, a copious separation of 
fine, needle-shaped crystals takes place, 
which are found to be picrotin, while 
the liquid holds in solution chiefly pi- 
crotoxinin. In fact, the picrotoxin is 
now split into its two decomposition 
Had the latter been origi- 
nally present as a mere mixture, the 
chloroform would [most probably] not 
have dissolved both together and de- 
serra one of them again afterwards, 

ut it would have dissolved the picro- 
toxinin (which is very soluble in chlo- 
roform), while it would have left the 
picrotin undissolved. 

In addition to this peculiarity to- 
wards chloroform and benzol, Schmidt 
found it to be always—if carefully pu- 
rified—of the uniform composition Cso- 
Hs0O13; to have a constant melting 
point (199-200° C.; while a mixture of 
the two decomposition products does 
not fully melt until between 210° and 
230° C.), and to be always anhydrous, 
while picrotoxinin crystallizes with 
1 molecule of water.—After Arch, d, 
Pharm., 222, 169, 
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Selections from the New York and 
Brooklyn Formulary. 


ELIXIR FERRI PHOSPHATIS, QUININAD ET | 
STRYCHNIN 2, 


Elixir of Phosphate of Iron, Quinine 
and Strychnine. 
Phosphate of Iron (U. 8. Ph. 





a ae inal 256 gr. | 
Sulphate of Quinine....... jis 
Sulphate of Strychnine...... 24 “ | 
Aromatic Spirit............. 6 fl. oz. | 
ER ei EES piss oie 5 0-0.0 AS | 
a ere ees 
| a ee Lay 


Dissolve the sulphate of strychnine | 
in the aromatic spirit contained in a 
flask, add the sulphate of quinine, 
place the flask in hot water, and | 
shake it well occasionally. Dissolve | 
the phosphate of iron in four (4) fluid- | 
ounces of hot water in a capsule; add | 
the syrup and heat nearly to the boil- | 
ing point. Then pour this hot solu- | 
tion, all at once, into the flask contain- 
ing the alkaloids in solution, and 
shake well immediately. When cold, 
add enough simple elixir to make sia- 
teen (16) fluidounces, allow it to stand 
for twenty-four hours, and filter. 

Each fluidrachm contains two grains | 
of phosphate of iron, one grain of sul- 
phate of quinine, and ; grain of sul- 
phate of strychnine. 

Note. The sulphate of quinine will 
not all dissolve in the aromatic spirit, 
but will be immediately dissolved as 
soon as the hot iron solution is poured 
in. It is important that both solutions 
should be quite hot when mixed to- 
gether. 

Comments. The formula for aromatic 
spirit will be found in our last num- 
ber, p. 106; for simple elixir, page 
107 


In making the above preparation, 
the flask for dissolving the alkaloids 
in the aromatic spirit should be select- 
ed large enough to hold the whole pro- 
duct. If the aromatic spirit is heated 
not above 140° F., the alkaloids will 
not quite dissolve; but if the heat is 
higher, it will usually be found that a 
clear solution results. 

When dissolving phosphate of iron, 
or indeed any other scaled salt in boiling 
or hot water, it should always be re- 
membered that the salt is to be added, 
under stirring, to the hot water, and 
not the water to the salt. Inthe latter 
case, the scaled salt will usually agglu- 
tinate into a cake or lump at the bot- 
tom of the vessel, and it will require 
considerable time and trouble to dis- 
solve it. It will therefore be best to 
mix 4 fi. oz. of water and the 6 fl. oz. 
of syrup in a capsule, heat to near 
boiling, and then to dissolve in the 
mixture the phosphate of iron. 

On pouring this clear and greenish- 
colored solution into the alcoholic 
solution of the alkaloids, even if the 
latter was sap wrod transparent, the 
mixture will become more or less 
opaque; rarely will it remain trans- 

rent. On agitating, the opacity will 

come less, but will not usually en- 
tirely disappear. It may, however, be 
quickly removed by adding to the 
mixture (best after cooling) enough 
water of ammonia,in drops, to accom- 
plish the object. 

This is one of the most awkward 
elixirs to filter, inasmuch as it renders 
the filtering paper very stiff and ‘‘ resi- 
nous.” If time is no object, it is best 
to allow the liquid to clear itself b 
settling, and then to siphon or pour o 
the clear elixir. Otherwise, a good 
deal of phosphate of calcium will have 
to be used. In this present case, how- 
ever, phosphate of calcium, as well as 
magnesia and carbonate of esium, 


agn : 
are not so well adapted to facilitate fil- 
tration as some other insoluble sub- 
stances which are a little more gritty. 
One of the best is oxide of iron (or the 
ordinary subcarbonate) of which about 
1 ounce will suffice to filter a pint of 


| of any acid must be avoided. 


| the mixture was completed. 





the elixir, 
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This could not, of course, be used if 
any acid had been employed in the 


| preparation of the elixir. 


The Committee had more trouble in 
devising a good formula for this elixir 
than for any other preparation, and 
its experience in this respect probably 
tallies with that previously made by 
others. Allattempts to prepare a palat 
able elixir containing 1 gr. of sulphate 
of quinine per fluidrachm, by the 
acid of acids, failed—the bitter taste 
of the alkaloids quinine and strychnine 
being too disagreeably emphasized. It 


| became evident that the employment 


hen it 
became necessary to find such an ad- 


| justment between the aqueous and al- 
| coholic 


ortions of the mixture, as 
to hold the alkaloids in solution after 
If the re- 
sulting mixture is opaque, this may be 
remedied by the cautious addition of 
water of ammonia. Each drop of this 
falling into the liquid will create a 
brownish spot, which will disappear on 
shaking. If too much ammonia is 
used, the elixir will become dark- 
colored more rapidly than would 
otherwise be the case. 

Exposure to daylight will cause the 
color of the elixir to deepen in the 
course of time. It is therefore advis- 
able to keep it in the dark. 

Another elixir which is made in the 
same manner, and to which the same 
remarks apply, only that it contains 
sulphate of cinchonidine in place of 
sulphate of quinine, is the elixir of 
phosphate of tron, cinchonidine and 
strychnine. 


SPIRITUS PHOSPHORI. 
Spirit of Phosphorus. 
(Tincture of Phosphorus.) 


Phosphorg «............ 10 grains. 
Absolute alcohol, enough 
00 Ties. ays ........ 15 fl. oz. 


To the absolute alcohol, contained in 
a flask, add the phosphorus, which 
should be in clean, transparent frag- 
ments, and dissolve it by applying the 
heat of a water bath, taking care that 
the volume of absolute alcohol be pre- 
served, as nearly as ible, until so- 
lution is effected. en cold, add 
enough absolute alcohol to make fifteen 
(15) fluidounces. 

Keep the spirit in a cool and dark 
place, remote from lights or fire. 


Each fluidrachm contains +5 grain of | 


phosphorus; 14.4 minims contain ,/j/ 
grain of phosphorus. 

Note.—The loss of alcohol, during 
the heating, may be avoided, and solu- 
tion effected more expeditiously b 
attaching to the flask a waiamniel, 
upright condenser, which will cause 
the vapor of the alcohol to be condens- 
ed, and to flow back into the flask. 

Comments.—In selecting a piece of 
phosphorus for this purpose, only a 
— transparent portion should 

taken. If the outside of the stick is 
opaque and the interior yellowish but 
translucent, a piece may be cut out 
from the inner portion. For the bene- 
fit of beginners, we would add that 
phosphorus should always be handled 
with t caution. It should never 
be touched with the fingers, but a piece 
should be taken out, by means of a for- 
ceps, from the original jar (in which it 
is covered with water), and laid on a 
plate or into a capsule containing ice- 
water. If it needs cutting or trimming. 
this should be done while it is covered 
by water. When any portion of it is 
to be weighed, asuitable wide-mouthed 
bottle Rpg with a glass-stopper, 
and filled to a sufficient height with 
water, is balanced on the scale, and 
the requisite weight having then been 
placed in one scale-pan, pieces of the 
cut phosphorus are successively re- 
moved from the ice-water in which 
they lay, quickly dried upon blotting 
paper, and immediately dropped into 
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the bottle of water. This is repeated 
—the bottle being stoppered each time 
yaaa the desired quantity is weighed 
off. 

The unused phosphorus is then put 
away again. hen an original pack- 
age of phosphorus—usually a tin can— 
has once been opened, it is not practic- 
able to replace the unused portion, and 
to solder it up again. To trust to any 
other method of preventing the evapo- 
ration of the water in the can would 
be very risky, and sooner or later 
result in the phosphorus taking fire. 
It is, therefore, under all circumstan- 
ces, advisable to transfer all the re- 
mainder of the can to a stout bottle 
(Whitall, Tatum & Co.’s museum jars 
answer best) filling it with water and 
securely stoppering it. As a further 
precaution it ought to be kept in a jar 
of sand, chiefly with a view of protect- 
gg, ee glass from external violence. 

uring the digestion of the phospho- 
rus in the hot absolute alcohol, the 
flask should be repeatedly agitated to 
promote solution. If made on the 
scale of the formula, or on a larger 
scale, it is always best to follow the 
suggestion given in the note, viz., to 
use an eich sht condenser. Any ordi- 
nary Liebig’s or other condenser will 
answer for the Purpose, if it is placed 
ona high enough level to permit its 
outlet to be connected with the neck of 
the flask. A good stream of water 
must, of course, be maintained through 
the condenser. 

This spirit of phosphorus is of the 
same strength as the 

Tinctura Phosphori, used in Bellevue 
Hospital, which is prepared in the 
same manner, except that it is flavored 
with vanilla and orange: 

PGRRONUB . 5:25 00.03 5s. 32 grains, 
Absolute alcohol.......... 46 fl. oz. 
Dissolve by heat, under an upright 

condenser; when cool, 

Tincture of vanilla........ 

Gil DE OTANBP. o. 5.0 sic. «aie 

Absolute alcohol, enough 

NAD RERAAESO « o e-cioyaein o's tun 48 fl. oz. 

A iy oad @ which is very fre- 

quently prescribed is 


Thompson's Solution of Phesphorus. 


This is usually directed to be made 
as follows: 


TOONUS 328s Ss ene 1 grain. 

Absolute alcohol........... 5 fl. drs. 
Dissolve with a gentle heat; then add 
a previously warmed mixture of 

Glycerin 14 fl. oz. 

Alcohol 2 fi. drs. 

Spirit of peppermint....40 minims. 

One fluidrachm of this solution con- 
tains ;', grain of phosphorus. 


The above solution may be prepared 
of the same strength in p baahanen by 
taking: 

Spirit of phosphorus (N. Y. 

and Br. Form.).......... 348 min. 
Spirit of peppermint....... 40 min. 


Glycerin, enough to make. 2fil. oz. 


Each fluidrachm of this contains ,), 
grain of phosphorus. 

A much more pleasant solution for 
internal administration is now offered 
to the practitioner in the form of 


ELIXIR PHOSPHORI. 
Elixir of Phosphorus. 


Spirit of phosphorus...... 30 fl. drs. 
Oil of star-anise 3 mi 


CASON 5. $545 andes wen Ae Hs 9 fl. oz 
Simple elixir, enough to 
DOBED yes s20t <¥0y9 + dpieity & 16 fl. oz. 


To the spirit of phosphorus add the 
glycerin and oil of star-anise, and shake 
until they form a clear liquid. Then 
add the simple elixir, in small portions 
at a time, gently agitating after each 
addition, until a clear mixture results. 

Each fiuidrachm contains ,; grain of 
phosphorus, 
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SYRUPUS PHOSPHATUM COMPOSITUS. 
Compound Syrup of the Phosphates. 


(‘‘ Chemical Food.”) 
Phosphate of Iron (U. §. 


cg Se ee re 256 grains. 
Precipitated carbonate of 
calcium:..... ees oe 500.‘ 


Carbonate of potassium.. 64 ‘“ 
Carbonate of sodium.... 40 ‘ 


Citric acid...:.......... 2 av. 0z 
MPIOTI en os oi sore cine 0 .< 3 fl. oz. 
Phosphoric acid (50%).... 4 fl. oz 
Orange-flower water..... 6 fl. dr 
Tincture of cudbear..... 2 fl. dr. 
MAD. oho gids awake 3s 00,859 14 fl. oz. 


To the mixed carbonates, in a capa- 
cious mortar, add the citric acid and 
triturate them with the glycerin. Then 
add the orange-flower water, about 
twenty (20) fluidounces of the syrup, 
and, gradually, the phosphoric acid. 
When effervescence has ceased, add 
the phosphate of iron, previously dis- 
solved in the water, transfer the whole 
to a graduated vessel, rinse the mor- 
tar with a little syrup, add the tincture 
of cudbear and, lastly, enough syrup 
to make thirty-two (82) fluidownces. 
Let the syrup stand during several 
days, then strain. 

h fluidrachm contains about 2 
grains of phosphate of calcium, 1 grain 
of phosphate of iron, and smaller 
quantities of the phosphates of potas- 
sium and sodium. 

Comments.—The formula for ‘‘Chem- 
ical Food ” as given by Parrish in 1857, 
and which has frequently been quoted 
in this and other publications, is very 
troublesome and circumstantial. Not 
only is a ferrous phosphate directed to 
be precipitated and washed, but even 
the phosphate of calcium is to be dis- 
solved and freshly precipitated. It was 
a rae A that = a of 

osphoric acid originally directed was 
lisufficient to dissolve all the salts or 
to hold them in solution. Hence it 
became customary to add some hydro- 
chloric acid; but this increases the 
sourness of the preparation to a disa- 
greeable extent. 

Recognizing the fact that the prepa- 

ration is frequently called for, and that 
a formula should, if possible, be devised 
which would admit of execution with- 
in a short time, the writer proposed a 
new method in the Report on the Re- 
vision of the U. S. Ph. (New York, 
1880, p. 142), in which the precipitated 
ferric phosphate of iron was employed 
and the phosphates of calcium, potas- 
sium, and sodium were generated, by 
acting on the carbonates with a suffi- 
cient quantity of phosphoric acid. 
Since the new U.S. Ph., however, has 
adopted a soluble phosphate of iron, 
in scales (which might be called 
‘‘sodio-ferric citro-phosphate”), a 
further modification of this formula 
became desirable. At the same 
time, the proportions of the ingre- 
dients were so adjusted as to fur- 
nish about the quantities of compounds 
= at the end of the above quoted 
ormula. That is, if we suppose the 
citric acid to act merely as a solvent of 
the phosphates, and that all the cal- 
cium, potassium, and sodium is com- 
bined with phosphoric acid, we would, 
for instance, find that the 500 grains 
of carbonate of calcium (CaCO;; mol. 
w. 100), when converted into tribasic 
phosphate of calcium (Cas[PQ,]2; mol. 
w. 310), would yield 517 grains of the 
latter. There are only 512 grains 
needed to give 2 grains to a teaspoon- 
ful; but it was not worth while to cur- 
tail the round figure 500 by a few 
units to bring out the calculation so 
exactly. 

When the phosphate of iron has been 
dissolved in the water, which is best 
done by the aid of heat, it is necessary 
to wait until the solution is cold before 
pouring it into the solution of the phos- 
phates, since otherwise a precipitate 


largely consisting of citrate of calcium 
will be produced. 

If the solutions are mixed cold, the 
mixture will remain clear, at least for 
some time. But after standing for a 
few days, more or less of a cloudiness 
will usually form in the liquid, no mat- 
ter how carefully it is made. This 
cloud will gradually settle to the bot 
tom, and generally forms a very small 
layer, which does not sensibly alter 
the percentage composition of the 
preparation, We have examined the 
em -nosner several times cursorily, and 

ave found it to consist chiefly of glu- 
cose (with phosphate), which no doubt 
originated from the action of the ex- 
cess of pean acid upon the cane- 


sugar of the syrup. 
ELIXIR ANISI. 

Elixir of Anise. 

(Aniseed Cordial.) 
Oil of anise, Saxon........ 25 min. 
Oil of fennel seed (sweet) 5 ‘ 
Oil of bitter almonds..... i 
Deodorized alcohol....... 4 fl. oz 
SETS ae a ad ie ASIEN 1G + 

UGE es Falshhs atthe datierd - 


Phosphate of calcium ....120 grains. 

Mix the oils with the deodorized al- 
cohol, add the syrup and water, and 
set aside for twelve hours. Then mix 
the elixir intimately with the phos- 
phate of calcium, and filter through a 
well-wetted filter, returning the first 
portions of the filtrate until it runs 
through clear. 

Note.—Oil of star-anise, which is usu- 
ally supplied by dealers when “‘oil of 
anise” without further specification is 
ordered, does not answer well for the 
above cordial. Russian oil of anise 
may be used, but the Saxon oil fur- 
nishes the finest product. 

Comments.—A_knowledge of the dif- 
ferent commercial varieties of essen- 
tial oils, their origin and source, and 
their value is not as well disseminated 
among the pharmacists of this country 
as it should be. The fault lies, to a 
great extent, with the wholesale drug- 
gists, who fail to make proper dis- 
crimination or distinction in their cata- 
logues or price-lists. The buyer usually 
thinks that he has sufficiently speci- 
fied the quality he wants by attaching 
the word ‘“‘best” to his order. But 
this implies really a very poor compli- 
ment to the dealer, inasmuch as it 
suggests the inference that the latter 
keeps several ars of purity of this 
or the other oil of which the purchaser 
has the choice. When oil of anise, for 
instance, is ordered, there are three 
different commercial kinds which can 
be supplied. They are: 

1. Russian oil of anise. 

2. Saxon “ee “cc ae 

2. Oil of star-anise. 

If the latter is worth, say $1.75 per 
per pound, the Russian will be worth 
about $4.00 and the Saxon oil about 
$3.50. (Of course, these prices are onl 
relatively correct. In reality, the oe 
are proportionately somewhat higher, 
particularly when purchased in quan- 
tities of less than about ten pounds.) 
Of late years, a good deal has been done 
by prominent manufacturers of and 
dealers in essential oils to spread a bet- 
ter knowledge of this subject among 
the members of the profession. Yet 
much more remains to be done. 

Regarding oil of fennel, it should be 
known that there are two kinds made 
by manufacturers, namely, the so- 
called ‘‘sweet” oil of fennel, which is 
distilled from the seed exclusively, and 
is the only kind fit for fine purposes. 
The other kind is the so-called oil of 
fennel chaff, distilled (as the name im- 
plies) from all the rubbish left after 
sifting fennel, and this is used in mak- 
ing certain kinds of cheap liquors and 
confectionery. Its price is 
half of that of oil of fennel seed. 


sophisticated by the admixture or sub- 
stitution of the artificial oil—nitroben- 








zol, oil of mirbane—the presence of 
which may, however, easily be de- 
tected by applying the test given in 
the U.S. Ph. 

When aniseed cordial, prepared b 
the above formula, is exposed to cold, 
it is apt to become opalescent or milky, 
since the liquid then cannot hold all the 
oilin solution. As soon as the tempera- 
ture, however, rises, it will become 
completely clear again. The opales- 
cence may be prevented by filtering 
the elixir while quite cold, although a 
little of the oil is thereby lost. 











| APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING 


MELTING POINTS, 


ALFRED KOLLIKER has devised a 
clamp for attaching the little tubes 
used in determining melti oints to 
the thermometer. It is readily under- 
stood by inspecting the illustration.— 
Zeitsch. Anal. Chem., 1884, 205. 

(The cries: used by the author was. 
made of platinum sheet and wire, and 
this metal will, no doubt, be best when 
the ————— is to be plunged into hot 
liquids of an acid or corrosive charac- 
ter. Otherwise, a cheaper material 
will answer as well. ] 


Strychnine asserted to be a Mixture 
of Three Alkaloids. 


SCHUETZENBERGER has maintained 
that strychnine is not a uniform body, 


| but a mixture of three alkaloids, 





which latter were said to be distin- 
guishable by their varying pereentage 
of carbon, different solubility, and 
crystalline shape. Dr. Hager now 
states that Schiitzenberger’s view. ap- 
ears to be correct. He concludes this 
rom the fact that, if a few drops of a 
solution of nitrate of strychnine in 
warm water be allowed to evaporate 
upon a microscope slide in a luke- 
warm place, the field will be seen, under 
a lens magnifying one hundred diame- 
ters, to contain three to four different 
forms of crystals, octahedrons, combi- 
nations of octahedrons with cubes, also 
columnar and triangular prisms. He 
promises to publish illustrations of 
these in his Commentary to the Germ. 
Pharmacopeeia.—Pharm. Centralh. 
[We cannot agree with Dr. Hager in 
considering these different crystalline 
shapes to be a positive proof of the 
multiple composition of strychnine in 
general. At most, the particular sam- 
ple might be supposed to contain dif- 
erent bodies. Until the supposed al- 
kaloids are separated and their differ- 


| ence is absolutely demonstrated other- 


ess than | 


Oil of bitter almonds is frequently | 


wise, we shall have to adhere to the 
opinion that strychnine is a homo- 
eneous and well characterized alka- 
Dy of constant composition.—Eb. A. 
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Address all communications relating 


only object in publishing this note is 
to caution our readers against the 


| possible appearance on the market of 
| a species of ‘‘Curare” of the above 
| description. However, we all know 
| that ‘‘et errare, et curare, humanum 


est ” 


WITH increasing competition on the | 
part of legitimate pharmacists, as | 
well as grocers and general store- | 


| keepers, there is reason why every 


to the business of the AMERICAN DRUG- | 
GisT, such as subscriptions, advertise- | 


ments, change of Post-Office address, 
etc., to WILLIAM Woop & Co., 56 and 58 
Lafayette Place, New York City, to 
whose order all postal money ordersand 


munications intended for the Editor 


AMERICAN DRUGGIST, in care of Williain 
Wood & Co., 56 and 58 Lafayette 
Place, New York City. va 

The AMERICAN DRUGGIST is issued on 
the 25th of each month, dated for the 
month ahead. Changes of advertise- 
ments should reach us before the 10th. 
New advertisements can occasionally 
pe inserted after the 18th. ‘ 

REGULAR ADVERTISEMENTS according 
to size, location, and time. Special 
rates on application. 


contained in AMERICAN DruGGiIsT wili 
be furnished for 50c. per square inch. 





EDITORIAL. 


THE Pharm. Zeitung of March 1st 
contains a communication from a 
German drug firm in San José de Cu- 
cuta, in which they draw attention to 
an antidote ‘‘ prepared from plants,” 


retail druggist should develop with 
some care the available resources of 
his business and look after the little 
things that save the pence. 


when properly conducted, has added 
considerably to the annual receipts; 
but this, like other things which pay 
a profit, has been adopted by other 
dealers, and, like the sale of 


things that have had their day. 

We have lately noticed three addi- 
tions to the variety of beverages which 
might be added to the list of things 
already found in most pharmacies, 
viz., distilled water, iced tea, and 
consommeé. 

Already there is established in New 
York a firm whosupply distilled water, 


| acid gas, which has an extensive sale 


| among those who are somewhat fas- | 
checks should be made payable. Com- | 


tidious respecting the purity of their 


should be addressed to THE EpITor OF | drinking-water, or who have occasion, | 


| on account of kidney troubles, to | 


| drink water as free as possible from 


saline matter. 
small outlay for a tin-lined still and 


| condenser and bottles to supply a 
| pure water saturated at atmospheric 
| pressure with carbonic acid at a liv- 
| ing profit, and one merit of the busi- 
| ness is the small likelihood of the 


business meeting with competition out- 


ELEcTROTYPES of the illustrations | side of the drug trade. 


Theuse of iced teaas asummer drink 


| has not yet attracted the attention it 
| deserves. In the case of most people 
| it proves more refreshing and palat- 
' able than the carbonated waters and 


against hydrophobia, bite of poisonous | 


snakes, intermittent fever,” etc., by 
Mr. Juan de Jesus Salas. Among 


other testimonials in its favor it is | 


stated that President Guzman Blanco 
authorized the Government of Vene- 


| tremely gratifying and successful as | 


zuela to purchase 4,000 bottles of the | 


remedy for the troops, ‘‘in order to 
employ it eventually against fevers 
etc.” The inventor of the compound 
has given it thename ‘‘ Curare,” which 
must, however, not be confounded 
with that of the well-known arrow. 
poison. 

Of course, the Pharm. Zeitung mere- 
ly publishes the letter of their corre- 
spondents and leaves the reader to 
draw his own inferences. We, on our 
part, infer that the matter is not de- 


serving of further consideration. Our | 





syrups usually dispensed, and during 
hot weather the mild stimulation 
afforded by the tea takes the place of 
that derived from alcoholic drinks. 
Some such stimulant is generally 


craved when the nervous system is ex- | 


hausted by a prolonged high tempera- 
ture and an infusion of tea made from 
the best grade of oolong, slightly 
sweetened and with a slight flavor of 
lemon or of lemon verbena, makes a 
drink, when well iced, that is ex- 


a quencher of thirst and a ‘“‘ pick-me- 
up ” on a hot day. 


The beef-tea or the soup-stock called | 
| consommé has already gained a foot- | 
hold in New York clubs and saloons as | 
In the latter, it is 


a winter beverage. 
very often made by stirring a teaspoon- 
ful of beef extract in a glass of hot 
water; but it is by no means so palat- 
able or refreshing when thus made 
as when prepared from fresh meat. 
Aside from its sale as a beverage, 
there are few communities where it 
might not pay to furnish it for the use 
of invalids. The demand for it as a 


Of late | 
years, thesale of carbonated beverages, | 
| that the only ones who have secured 


_ any profit as yet are the scalpers. A 


“ce pa- | 
tents,” may soon be classed among the | 


| possible. 








beverage would naturally be greatest 
in cold weather, when the trouble of 


| keeping it would also be the least ; but 


its use among the sick could be de- 
pended upon all through the year. 


THE advent of hot weather may ac- 
count, in some degree, for the general 
depression of the business of selling 
‘‘ patents,” but there is a growing dis- 
position among pharmacists in New 
York City to blame the trade move- 
ment as well. ‘‘Too much previous- 
ness” in the verdict one generally 
hears when the subject is discussed, 
and the general impression prevails 


considerable number of those who 


| joined the movement at the outset 


openly announced their retraction 
from the agreement before the ink was 
fairly dry, and still a larger number 


| have decided to say nothing more 
| about it and return to the ‘‘flesh-pots 


of Egypt,” with as little publicity as 
The effect upon jobbers and 
retailers seems to have been to con- 
siderably reduce the sale of patents, 
as a whole, so that something has at 


| least been gained by the public. 
| in siphons, charged with carbonic | 


Note on Cod-liver Oil Emulsion. 


WE have received a communication 
from Mr. THEODORE Louis, of New 
York, in which he informs us of his 


| experience with the formula for stock 
It would require but a | 


emulsion of cod-liver oil (emulsio olei 
morrhue fortior) of the New York 
and Brooklyn formulary. (Compare 
our last number, page 107.) He says: 

‘‘In preparing the emulsion accord- 
ing tothe note attached to the formula 
[see above, page 107], I did not succeed 
to my satisfaction, the emulsion not 
being quite perfect, and taking consid- 
erable time and exertion. I manipu- 
lated, after two not quite satisfactory 
trials, in a different manner, and suc- 
ceeded, not only with a faultless result, 
but with comparatively less labor, and 
in less time. And what is a still more 
ending. even important factor to a 

ispensing pharmacist who is so often 
interrupted in his labors; especially at 
a time when it is most inopportune, is 
the fact that an interruption does not 
endanger the emulsifying process. 

‘‘T first prepared in a suitable capa- 
cious mortar, and lege artis, an emul- 
sion from 2 oz. of acacia, 4 fl. oz. of 
cod-liver oil, and 3 fl. oz. of water. I 
then mixed with this the 4 oz. of pow- 
dered sugar, and then added gradu- 
ally, and under constant trituration, 
alternate portions of the remainin 
5 fl. oz. of water and 12 fl. oz. of cole 
liver oil in quantities of about one or 
two ounces at a time. 

The result is a perfect, faultless emul- 
sion, and the time required to prepare 
it is only ten to fifteen minutes.” 


Ferrated Extract of Beef. 


AT a recent meeting of the physi- 
cians of Posen (Germany), a new iron 
preparation was shown which ap- 
peared to impress the members pres- 
ent very pe yg som as it is 
very readily absorbed; does not injure 
the teeth, and has a mild and pleasant 
taste. It has also been tried practi- 
cally in public institutions. The = 

tion is made and sold by Dr. 
apilsky. It is an extract of beef 
containing 10 per cent of soluble sac- 
charated oxide of iron.—Pharm. Zeit. 
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Black Stamping-Ink. 


Since rubber stamps do not readily 
take Fa fer yee ee sao oil, the a 
pound u or this is prepare 
with some kind of soluble black and 
glycerin. The best for this purpose is 
a so-called ‘‘tannin-black” manufac- 
tured by L. Seydel (according to a cor- 
respondent in the Pharmaceutische 
Zeitung). 

The following formula is said to yield 
a black any 7 -ink equal in depth 
and gloss to the best printer’s ink, the 
impressions of which dry rapidly on 
pene while the ink does not become 

ard or dry on the pad: 

Dissolve 100 parts of ‘‘ tannin-black ” 
in a mixture of 100 parts of water and 
200 parts of glycerin, with the aid of 
heat (water- or sand-bath), and under 
constant stirring. The syrupy solu- 
tion keeps well without alteration. 


The Assay of Sweet Spirit of Nitre. 


IN an interesting paper on this sub- 
ject in the Pharm. Sura of April 
12th, Mr. D. B. Dott discusses the va- 
rious processes heretofore proposed or 
used for assaying the strength of sweet 
spirit of nitre, that is, estimating the 
quantity of real ethyl] nitrite present. 

Of the ‘‘ separation test,” by means 
of saturated chloride calcium solution, 
he pronounces an opinion fully coin- 





ciding with our own, namely, that it | 


should be altogether abandoned, since | 


even a genuine preparation will, after 


real layer when agitated with it, 
though it may remain medicinally ac- 
tive. 

The only apparent] 
is that which accomplishes the estima- 


tion of the total nitrous acid, no mat- | as : 
“ihe sig “aa | tic acid instead of sulphuric, the solu- 
ter whether this is in combination as | 4:5, being allowed to stand one hour. 


Tin ths latier lehe sonie share | Required of thiosulphate 21.6 C.c. = 


ethyl nitrate, or whether it is in a free 
state. 
in the physiological action of the 
preparation, and it is likely to be 
present only in small proportion, since 
the Pharmacopoeia permits only traces 
of it to be present. Of the many meth- 
ods proposed for this estimation, prob- 
ably the best is that devised by Prof. 
Eykman, of Tokio. Yet this is not 
absolutely 
that it yields results below the truth, 
and it also includes any nitric acid 
that might be present. Besides, the 
process is not adapted for ordinary 
use, since it requires the samples to be 
brought to the laboratory, where alone 
the apparatus can be adjusted and 
properly taken care of. After some 
urther remarks on other methods, 
Mr. Dott finally soya: 

After innumerable experiments, I 
have been compelled to return to the 
method which suggested itself to me 
first of all, viz., the liberation of iodine 
from potassic iodide, and titration of 
the iodine with sodium thiosulphate. 
The only mention I have seen of the 
use of potassium iodide as a means of 
estimating spiritus ztheris nitrosi is 
reported in the Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal, 3, x., 98. 

In the discussion after the reading 
of Dr. Dupré’s paper, Mr. Hehner sug- 
gested the use of iodide of potassium 
added directly, with the addition of 
acetic acid, which was thought a good 
idea. The process is so obvious that it 
has probably often been tried and 
abandoned, which is not surprising, 
as without particular precautions it 

elds results which have no resem- 

lance to the truth. In endeavorin 
to put this test into practical form, 
very soon found that the only way of 
arriving at right results was to work 
with a solution of ethyl nitrite of 
known strength, at least in the first 
place. We therefore purified some of 
the nitrite by a method similar to that 


described by Mr. Williams. At 60° F., it 
pnt omic A of .901 (or there- 
r. Williams gives the gravity 


had asi 
by). 


at .937, but states no temperature. 
all events, though it was not analyzed, 
I am confident that it must have been 
very nearly pure. Ten Cc. were di- 
luted to one hundred Cc. with ‘‘ abso- 
lute” alcohol, and this solution was 
used in the following experiments: 

(1.) FiveCec. = 0.45 gramme C.H;NO:; 
added to an aqueous solution of twenty 
grs. potassium iodide, one drm. dilute 
sulphuric acid then mixed therewith, 
and after half an hour standard thio- 
sulphate run in, required 28.0 Ce. = 
0.21 gramme C.H;sNO:. This low re- 
sult was caused by loss of ether, which 
is thrown to the surface of the saline 
solution. It is hence evident that some 
solvent must be used to retain the 
ether. 

(2.) In this case, the same quantities 
were used, but before the addition 
of the ethereal solution, 1 fl. oz. rec- 
tified spirit was mixed in. The so- 
lution was allowed to stand ten min- 
utes before running in the thiosulphate. 
Required 113.5 Cc. = 0.851 gramme 
C:HsNO: This high indication was 
caused by the nitric oxide which must 
be completely removed before the titra- 
tion. It is essential that the NO be 
got rid of, not only from the alcoholic 
solution, but also from the atmosphere 
in the containing vessel, as otherwise, 
by uniting with the oxygen to form 
higher oxides, and these in turn react- 
ing with the water to form nitrous 
acid, an additional quantity of iodine 
is liberated. Using the same propor- 
tions as just mentioned, but employ- 


some time, fail to separate any ethe- | ing @ large flask, and diligently agi- 


tating during the addition of the 
thiosulphate solution, nearly three 


| hundred Ce. were used before decolor- 


reasonable test | 





perfect, Mr. Dott finding | the completion of the titration. 


izing. 
(3.) In this experiment, the same 
uantities were used as in (2), but ace- 


0.162 gramme C:H;NO:, which is far 
too low. Acetic acid, as — by 
Hehner, will, therefore, not do. 

(4.) Several experiments were tried, 
passing carbonic anhydride into the 
test solution contained in a flask. The 
gas was passed before addition of the 
acid, and the stream continued -* 
n 
other cases, the CO: was passed only 
into the air space above the liquid. In 
all these instances, the results obtained 
were too low and very variable, pos- 


At | 





sibly on account of the gas carrying | 


away some of the ether. 
It would be tedious to describe the 
different devices that have been tried, 


to insure, if possible, an accurate re- | 


sult. Suffice it to say that, as an in- 


ference from numerous experiments, | 


the following method was adopted as rette holder, each half of which con- 


the best: Let 1 gramme of iodide of | 


potassium be dissolved in 10 C.c. of | 


water. 
spirit, and to the solution so obtained 
add 5 C.c. of the spirit to be tested. 
Now pour in 5 C.c. dilute sulphuric 
acid, and allow to stand for an hour; 
then titrate with standard thiosul- 
phate. 

The operation is best conducted in an 
eight-ounce porcelain basin. The fol- 
lowing are some of the results ob- 
tained : 


5 C.c. used in 
each case y;Na.S.0; EtNO, EtNO, (vol.) 
solution Gms. per cent 
(a) 10 per cent 
(vol.) solu- 
tion in al- 


446 9.91 


1c. = .448 9.96 
(vol.) solu- 
tion in al- 
cohol..... 60.0 C.c. 


.450 10.00 


198 4.41 


Then add 20 C.c. of rectified | 





(b) S'ple sp. 

eth. nit. 

(recent). ..26.8C.c. = 201 
(c) S'ple sp. 

eth. nit. 

(4months) 23.5 C.c. 
(c) S’ple sp. 

eth. nit. 

(4 months) 24.0 C.c. 180 4.00 


Although formerly indicated, it may 
again be noted that the total nitrous 
acid is given as ethyl nitrite. The 
older sample contained much more 
free acid than the fresh one. The 
method employed is evidently only 
approximate, but it may serve until 
something better is devised. It has, 
at any rate, the advantage of requir- 
ing only such apparatus and re- 
agents as are in common use. 


Liquid Carbonic Acid. 


CaRBONIC acid gas, in liquid form, is 
coming more and more into use on the 
continent of Europe for various tech- 
cical purposes. Being concentrated to 
so small a bulk, its transportation is 
comparatively cheap, although the 
great pressure under which it is con- 
tained in the cylinders requires spe- 
cial precautions in working with it. 


4.46 


176 


8.91 


Remedy for Toothache. 


MELT 2 parts of spermaceti or wax 
and dissolve in it 2 parts of chloral hy- 
drate and 1 part of carbolic acid. Di 

ieces of cotton into the mixture an 

et it cool. For use, detach a small 
quantity, soften it with a gentle heat, 
and press it into the hollow tooth.— 
Rundsch. f. Pharm. 














BURETTE HOLDER. 


Fia. 1 represents a two-armed bu- 


sists of a double E-shaped piece of 
sheet-iron, between the slightly curved 
ends of which the burette is held. One 
side of this sheet-iron frame is station- 
ary, and attached to the bearing part 
of the set screw. The other part is 
loose, and may be adjusted, by means 
of the screw, so as to accommodate 
large or small burettes. 
ig. 2 represents the practical appli- 

cation of the burette clamps descri 
by us in our last April number, © Bip 
It will be noticed that these clamps 
do not cover the front of the burette 
where the scale is engraved. 

Both of these holders are devised 
and manufactured. by Dr. Robert 
Muencke, of Berlin. 


German Vaseline. 


ACCORDING to Oswald Saalberg in 
Zwickau, all the vaseline manufac- 
tured in Germany is an artificial pro- 
duct, being composed of eighty to 
eighty-five per cent of mineral oil 
(liquid paraffin) and twenty to fifteen 
per cent of ceresin. The color of the 
product, of course, depends on the 
color of the several constituents.— 
Chem. Tech. Centralanz. 
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Benzoate of Sodium. 


HaGer gives the following direction 
for distinguishing benzoate of sodium 
made from benzoin-benzoic acid from 
that made with artificial or toluol- 
benzoic acid. 

Evaporate a few drops of a +}5 per 
cent solution of the benzoate in alco- 
hol of 60% upon an microscope slide be- 
tween 20° and 25° C. If the benzoic 
acid was derived from benzoin, the 


wer of one hundred to two hun- 
red diameters, to contain convex 
heaps of crystals, from the edge of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





which here and there small crystalline | 


rays may project. If the benzoic acid 
was derived from other sources, the 
object-glass contains crystalline groups 
in which those convex heaps form the 
base, but instead of crystalline rays, 
they send forth handsome, curved, 
feathery bunches, which exceed the 
heaps by two or three times their 


| idue upon platinum foil. 


nabine instead. He first prepares the 
tannate by precipitation, then decom- 
poses this with oxide of zinc, and ex- 
tracts the cannabine, which is obtained 
as a greenish-brown, air-dry, non-ad- 
hesive powder, volatile, without res- 
It is a 
prompt soporific in doses of 0.05 to 
0.1Gm., without previously excitation ; 
the tannate acts very unequally and is 
only effective in large doses of 0.3 to 


glass will be found, with a magnifying | 1 @m.. and even more. 


Pure cannabine is tasteless, entirely 
insoluble in water, but easily soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. 


Artificial Ivory. 


THE Chronique Industrielle gives the 
following description of a new process 
for making artificial ivory from the 


| bones of sheep and goats, and the waste 


| of white skins, suc 


length. The whole field represents a | 


crystalline group, since the feathery 
bunches coalesce.—Pharm. Centralh. 


Apparatus for Generating Bromine 
Vapor. 

In our last volume (NEW REm., 1883, 

297), we described an apparatus de- 


as kid, deer, etc. 
The bones are macerated for ten or 
fifteen hours in a solution of chloride 
of lime, and afterward washed in clean 
water and allowed todry. Then they 
are put with all the scraps of hide, etc., 


| into a specially constructed boiler, dis- 


solved by steam so as to form a fluid 


| mass, to which is added twoand a half 
| per cent of alum. 


vised by A. Frank, for utilizing brom- | 
ine asa disinfectant. Inorderto make | 


it applicable for medicinal p 


the apparatus has recently been modi- 
fied by Dr. Frank [the same who ob- 


tained the original patent]. 


In the | 


new form, it is very serviceable for | 


inhalations in diphtheria, or for apply- 
ing the vapor to wounds, etc. 


z 








4 








To the large, hollow stopper L of 
the flask, a rubber-blowing apparatus 
is attached. To the end of the bent 
tube H, a short glass-tube, rounded off 
at its outer end and 
a small hole, is attached by means of 
stout rubber-tubing. A cork or rub- 
ber-stopper is slid over the short glass 
tube to such a distance that, when 
the cork is held between the teeth of 
the patient, the orifice of the tube is 
at a suitable distance from the part of 
the throat where the vapor is to be ap- 

lied. The bromine vapor is developed 
= blowing air into the flask upon the 
cake of infusorial earth (Kieselguhr), 
by which the bromine has been soaked 
up. The quantity of bromine deliv- 
ered may be regulated by the force of 


the current of air. A stop-cock may be | 


applied to the tube H, either for more | ) ; 
| secondary alkaloid hyoscine, there are 


exactly regulating the current of vapor, 
or for preventing the latter from escap- 
ing when the aparatus is not in use. 
—Pharm. Centrath. 


Pure Cannabine, 


Some time 
nabine was highly recommended as a 
safe and 
substitute for mo 
1883, page 40). 
of o 


hine (see NEW REM., 


perforated with | 


The foam is skimmed off as it rises 
until the mass is clear and transparent. 
Any convenient coloring material is 
then added, and while the mass is still 
warm it is strained through cloth of 
appropriate coarseness and received in 
a cooler, and allowed to cool until it 
has acquired a certain consistency, so 
that it can be spread out on the canvas 
without passing through it. It isdried 


| on frames in the air, and forms sheets 


of convenient thickness. It is then 


| necessary to harden it, which is accom- 


— by keeping it for eight or ten 
ours in an alum bath that has been 


| used before. 


The quantity of alum necessary for 


this operation amounts to fifty per cent 


by weight of the gelatin sheets. When 


| they have acquired sufficient hardness, 
| they are washed in cold water and 
| dried on frames as at first. 


This material works more easily and 


| takes as fine a polish as real ivory. 





| cyamine (melting point 108.5° C.). 


The Nomenclature of the Solanace- 
ous Alkaloids. 


Ow1nG to the confusion apparently 
reigning among the names of solanace- 
ous alkaloids appearing in commerce, 
Prof. Ernst Schmidt makes a ver 
timely suggestion which should by a 
means be generally adopted. 

Schmidt’s and Ladenburg’s_ re- 
searches have demonstrated that both 
belladonna and stramonium contain 
two alkaloids, namely, atropine and 
hyoscyamine. A daturine is no longer 
recognizable as entitled to a separate 
existence, though it is still commonly 

uoted on the lists of manufacturers. 
he crude daturine heretofore known 
as such consisted in its larger portion 
of atropine; and pure daturine, such as 
is still sometimes met with, is nothing 
else but pure atropine. Aside from the 


hence only two mydriatic alkaloids to 
be distinguished, namely, atropine 
(melting point 115°-115.5° C.) and _ 


boisine, in its pure state, is, according 


| to Ladenburg, identical with hyoscya- 


ut, as the tannates | 
ic principles have a very in- | 


definite composition and are of utility | 


only where it is desirable to mask the | p! t ‘ 
citric acid, tolu, and glycerin, as a local 


disagreeable taste of the principle it- 
self, Mr. Eugene Bombelon, of Neuen- 


ahr, proposes to abandon the use of | 
| Med. Journ. 


the tannate and to employ pure can- 


0. the tannate of can- | Mine; and belladonnine is probably a 


mixture of atropine with oxyatropine. 


prompt soporific, and apt | —Arch, d. Pharm., 222, 329. 


Glycerin and Codeine Jelly. 


Dr. G. S. MAHOMED'recommends a 
preparation consisting of codeine, with 


remedy in certain throat affections. 
The proportions are not given.—Br. 





The Action of Sulphuric Acid upon 
Iodide of Potassium. 


It has long been known that the ac- 
tion of sulphuric acid upon iodide of 
potassium produces hydrosulphuric, 
sulphurous, and hydriodic acids, sul- 
phate of potassium, and water, in vary- 
ing proportions, depending on the 
relative quantities of the two sub- 
stances. 

If a large excess of sulphuric acid is 
used, iodine is set free in equivalent 
proportion to the sulphurous acid, and 
water and acid sulphate of potassium 
are formed: 
2KI + 3H.80. = 21 
iodide sulphuric iodine 
of po- acid 
tassium 


+ SO. + 
sulphur- 
ous acid 


+ 2KHSO, + HO 
acid sulphate of potassium §_ water 
If only just enough sulphuric acid is 

added to decompose the iodide of po- 
tassium, the whole of the iodine is set 
free, and an equivalent proportion of 
hydrosulphuric acid is formed: 

8KI + 9H.SO, 8l + HS + 
iodide sulphuric iodine hydrosul- 
of po- acid phuric acid 


tassium 
+ 8KHSO, + 4H:0O 
acid sulphate of potassium water 
In order that these reactions may be 
fully carried out, the sulphuric acid 
must be raised to boiling in a flask or 
retort so arranged that the upper part 
of it is filled with vapor of the eS ing in 
this way the complete oxidation of the 
hydriodic acid is insured.—HERBERT 
JACKSON, in Journ. de Ph. d’Als.-Lorr. 


SIMPLIFIED CARBONIC [OR UREA] 
APPARATUS. 


Dr. G. Loats describes a 
modification of Scheibler’s 
carbonic acid apparatus, 
rendering its construction 
more simple. The outer 
vessel may be an ordinary 
wide-mouth bottle of 15 
Cm. (6 in.) in height and 6 
Cm. (23 inches) in diame- 
ter. Through the perfo- 
rated rubber stopper passes 
a glass tube, to which is 
fused a cylindrical glass 
tube of about 8 Cm. (3% in.) 
long and 2.5 Cm. (i in.) in 
diameter, having a lateral 
opening and shoulder for pouring out 
from near its were end; also a scratch 
or mark for the requisite amount of 
acid it is to hold. e substance to be 
decomposed is put in the flask, the in- 
ner glass-cylinder charged with acid, 
and the apparatus put together, where- 
upon the acid is made to run out upon 
the substance.—Z. f. Anal. Chem. 








‘New Uses of Oil of White Birch. 


THE oil of white birch-bark (oleum 
betulze), which gives to Russia leather 
its peculiar aromatic and lasting qua- 
lities, when dissolved in alcohol, is 
said to be excellent for preserving and 
waterproofing fabrics. It renders them 
acid and insect-proof, and does not 
destroy the pliability of the fabric.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 


Treatment of Hoarseness in Speakers 
and Singers. 


M. Corson advises the placing in 
the mouth of a piece of borax, about 
two or three grains; it produces an 
abundant salivation, and the voice 
becomes clear. He also recommends 
the use of a couple of grains of potas- 
sium nitrate in a glass of sugar and 
water, or an infusion of forty-six 

ains of jaborandi, and—shortly be- 
ore using the voice—of a gargle with 
six or seven ounces of a decoction of 
barley, one to two drachms of alum, 
and two drachms of honey of roses. 
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Ginseng Cultivation in Japan.* 
SOWING AND MANURING. 


THE seed of ginseng may be sown 
twice a year, namely, during the ver- 
nal and autumnal equinoxes; but in 
this district (village of Meiyama, 
county of Aidzu, province of Iwashiro, 
about 37° N. latitude, 140° E. longitude 
from Greenwich) the seed is usually 
sown during the autumnal equinox. 
The land on which the seed is to be sown 
is permitted to lay fallow for one year, 
and during the year following the 
is cut and buried in the soil for the 
purpose of fertilizing it. 

In April of the same year the land 
is plowed. Before the period called 
Taisho (commencing about the 22d 
day of July) begins, horse manure and 
straw ted in the stables are spread 
over the surface and the clods of earth 
are broken up, and the land is divided 
into mounds, each about 3 feet broad, 
for ‘sikh Ls . By means of the 
meita—a about 2 feet in length, 
1} feet in breadth, in which is inserted 
a stick about } foot long, sharpened at 
one end—the surface of mounds is 
smoothed and the seed is sown in drills 
made with the meita. After sowing, 
the surface of the mounds is lightly 
swept with a broom, and, in order to 
protect the surface from the sun, straw 
about 1 foot thick is spread over it. 
Before the period called Ko Kun (com- 
mencing about the 20th day of April of 
the ensuing year) begins, the straw is 
removed, and on both sides of the 
mounds sticks about 5 feet long are 
erected about 6 feet apart, on which 
cross-bars are placed, over which straw 
mats are laid to protect the surface of 
the mounds from the sun, the sticks on 
the north side of the mounds bein 
higher than those on the south. Unti 
the period of Taisho (about the 22d day 
of July) returns, the ground must be 
kept carefully weeded, and during the 
first two years the soil between the 
shoots of the ginseng must be hoed 
about seven or eight times, after which 
no weeding is required on account of 
the shoots being considerably grown. 

When the period called So Ko (com- 
mencing about the 23d day of October) 
begins, the color of the leaves becomes 
i ow, and the straw matsshould then 

removed. iat ow’ f days after the 
period called Doyo, which begins about 
the 18th day of January and continues 
seventeen or eighteen days, the field 
should be manured. The quantity of 
manure for every tan (about 4} acre) 
should be one kan and two hundred 
me (= 74 catties = 10 pounds) of oil- 
cake, 6 sho (1 sho= 109.752 cubic inches, 
Hepburn’s Dictionary) of rice-bran 
and a a of night soil dilu 
with water. The quantity of manure 
for every tan must be doubled in the 
second year, and trebled in the third 
year. In July of the fourth year the 
roots are dug up and dried.’ Ginseng 
is, during its growth, attacked by the 
mole, the rat, and a worm about 2 
inches long, called hari-gane-mushi 
(wire-worm), from its resemblance to 
a piece of wire. Of these the mole 
burrows in the field and overturns the 
roots of the ginseng, so that the plants 
finally die; the rat follows the holes 
made by the mole and eats the roots, 
consequently the latter is more injuri- 
ous than the former. The following 
means are used to protect the plants 
against these pests: 

In order to prevent the mole from 
burrowing, boards about one foot 
agree are inserted in the ground on 

sides of the mounds so as to stop ~ 
the holes, or jars are buried here an 
there between the mounds, or pit-falls 
are made in the holes, In order to 
weep off the rat a bamboo tube filled 
with gunpowder is placed in the mole 
hole and the powder ignited, and the 





ton area on mashed of cultivating ginseng, writ- 
ister y Yamaguchi Sheiguro, and forw: : y 


interpreter, U. S. Legation. 


aby Mr. Whitney, 


smoke remaining in the hole, prevents 
the rat from approaching. In order to 
tee the roots from injury by the 
hari-gane-mushi (wire-worm), onions, 
leeks, or dai kon (a kind of large rad- 
ish) are planted between the mounds 
about one foot from one another; and 
wnen the worms attack these vege- 


the worms killed. These vegetables 
are planted for the purpose of attract- 
ing the worms. 


PREPARATION, 


The roots of ginseng having been dug 
up, a portion of the stem about 3 inches 
long is cut off and the roots are washed 
in water with a brush. 

Then the fibrous portion of the root 
about 1 inch long is removed—these 
fibers, called moniku (literally hair 
flesh), are used as a medicine, and the 
remaining parts are scraped with a 
bamboo knife, for the purpose of re- 
moving the particles of soil. 

After these steps have been taken, all 
the roots are classified into five species 
or grades, according to their qualities. 
Those roots which are large but in- 
jured, are called Omaré (literally large 
and rare), and those which are small 
and injured, Sho maré (literally small 
and rare). The moniku or fibres are 
sometimes classified at the sixth and 
seventh species. All the roots are then 
ps upside down into baskets made of 

amboo, each containing about one 
kammi (8.33 pounds) in weight of the 
roots. The baskets arethen placed for 
five minutes in a liquid specially pre- 
pared, and which is oding. 

In preparing the liquid the following 
steps are prescribed: 5 momme (= 3; 

ound = % ounce) of ginseng, manu- 

actured in the preceding year, 25 
momme of licorice root, and 25 momme 
(34 ounces) of shai-shin (a drug) are 
thrown into two (2) ¢6 and 5 sho, or 25 
sho (about 10 gallons) of water, and 
when the color of the water becomes 
brownish, the residue of these sub- 
stances is removed and 7} Go (1 go = 
53.475 cubic inches) of alcohol is added 
to the liquid. The roots of the lowest 
quality of ginseng are first boiled in the 
mixture and then all the other species 
are successively boiled therein, from 
the lower to the higher qualities. 

They are immediately — into 
cold water, and when entirely cooled 
they are dried. 

After ten baskets of ginseng have 
been boiled the liquid should be chang- 

. A place open to the sunlight is to 
be selected for drying the ginseng. 

The process consists in setting up a 
shelf with a shade made of split bam- 
boos. On theshelf the roots are dried. 
During the daytime the roots must be 
turned over six or seven times; at night 
they are kiln-dried. 

After about three days the skin be- 
comes tolerably dry, and the roots be- 
come pliable. The stems and fibres 
are then entirely removed and the 
crooked roots are straightened. 

After this, they are again dried for 
four or five days; if the weather be 
rainy, they are kiln-dried. The whole 
process of preparation now being com- 
pleted, it remains only to put them in 
cases, first wrapping them in thick 
paper. 

he quantity of seed required for 
planting one acre is about half a 
ushel. * 


Wax Matches. 


At the Nice exhibition were two 
machines Nap ark toe in the manufac- 
ture of wax matches and match boxes, 
shown by M. Perrier, Marseilles. The 
first of these is used to cut the matches 
to the proper length. The wick cov- 
ered with the wax coating is wound in 
long lengths upon the reels, one placed 
above another, and revolving ly. 
These reels are divided around their cir- 
cumference and for their whole length 
into separate compartments, in each 





tables the vegetables are pulled up and | 








of which the match material is wound. 
Altogether, in the machine shown, 
there are one hundred independent 
lengths, fifty on each reel, and each 
length is brought to the front of the 
machine through a row of horizontal 
guenen, placed at equal distances apart. 

ere they are held, and a slight recip- 
rocating and intermittent motion is 

iven to them, in order to feed them 
orward at each stroke. In front of 
the machine provision is made for hold- 
ing a stout wooden frame, having, 
however, only three sides, the two 
vertical sides being slotted to receive 
the ends of a number of narrow wooden 
strips covered on each side by cloth. 
These strips are, before the machine 
is started, held up clear of the wooden 
frame before mentioned, and at each 
stroke of the machine one strip is al- 
lowed to fall into the frame; at the 
same time, the latter is moved down 
slightly. The machine being started, 
the ends of all the wax-covered wicks 
are fed forward sufficiently to bring 
them on to the bottom bar of the frame. 
Assoon as thisis done, the lowermost of 
the strips falls into the frame, and lies 
on top of the ends that have been fed 
forward, at the same time holding 
them. A knife is then traversed across 
the machine, cutting all the wicks to, 
the desired length. After this the 
frame falls sufficiently to allow the 
ends of the wicks to be again fed 
forward, another strip falls, and the 
operation is repeated. In this way the 
action is continued until the frame is 
full, with from 10,000 to 30,000 pieces, 
according to the size of the machine. 
The fourth side of the frame is then 
introduced, ari the whole assemblage 
is securely locked. To convert these 
blanks into matches, all that remains 
to be done is to dip their ends at one 
ane into the igniting composi- 
ion. 

The second machine exhibited by 
the same maker is for completing the 
well-known sliding boxes in which the 
matches are sold. It is. somewhat on 
the type of an envelope-making ma- 
chine. The blanks of the boxes or 
cases, whichever may be in course of 
manufacture, cut to form and deco- 
rated, are placed in a trough, one end 
of which is fitted with a spring that 
presses the row of blanks nst a 
gumming device that forms the other 
end of the box. The operation of draw- 
ing the blanks successively from the 
trough deposits the gum on the exact 
places required. The attendant then 
inserts the blanks one after another 
into a former, which doubles them to 
the required shape, and delivers them 
as finished cases or boxes, as may be. 
But if, after being thus finished, they 
were discharged from the machine, 
the gum would be still wet and would 
not hold. This difficulty is got over 
by the use of a large and broad wheel 
eliied in front of the machine. Around 
the periphery of this wheel and paral- 
lel with its axis are formed a large 
number of grooves the width and 
depth of the boxes. The width of 
the wheel is equal to the length of four 
or five boxes, and light strips of brass 
are placed around the circumference 
atintervals. As soon as the completed 
box is delivered from the former, in- 
stead of falling to the ground, it is 
forced into one of the grooves in the 
wheel, the motion being so regulat- 
ed as to bring a groove opposite the 
mouth of the former each time a box 
is delivered. But the action of forc- 
ing one box into one side of the groove 
displaces another on the opposite side. 
The wheel is then moved forward ; 
another box is completed by the time 
the next groove is presented, and so 
on. By this arrangement, each box 
remains in its groove until the wheel, 
which travels slowly, has made sev- 
eral revolutions, and thus sufficient 
time for the gum to dry ela before 
the turn of any box comes to be ejected. 

Scient. Am, 
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Durable Ergotin Solution. 


AccorpDING to Bonjean, a very dura- 
ble solution of ergotin, suitable for 
hypodermic use, may be obtained by 
dissolving 1 part of his ergotin in 7 
wars of cherry-laurel water (Pharm. 
‘r., containing 1 part of hydrocyanic 
acid in 2,000 parts) at as low a tempera- 
ture as possible, allowing it to stand 
five days, and filtering without shak- 
ing up the sediment. The filtrate is to 
be digested during twenty-four hours 
with a quantity of animal charcoal 


equal to’ that of the original ergotin, | 
he resulting | 
liquid has an amber color, and corre- | 


and then again filtered. 


sponds to about an equal weight of 
ergot.—L’ Union Pharm. 


IMPROVED VOLUMETRIC 
RATUS. 


of volumetric processes necessitates 
both rapidity of work and accuracy of 
execution, many improvements tend- 
ing in either direction have gradually 
been developed, though they have not 
all been made commonly known. In 
beet-root sugar factories, for instance, 


it is absolutely necessary, for an eco- 
nomical adjustment of the proper 
amount of animal charcoal, to know 


the exact proportion of alkalinity in | 
the juice, and this must be ascertained | 


common workmen. They are 


furnished, for this purpose, with volu- | 
metric apparatus, in the use of which | also 


they become expert, though they may 
not perhaps understand the rationale. 
An pecoced apparatus of this kind 
made by L. Hartmann & Sons, an 

resenting features of general interest, 
is here described. 

Figs. 1 and 2 represent the front and 
rear, respectively. In Fig. 1, the bu 
rette at the left is a Licht’s patent bu- 


rette, having two lateral tubes fused | 


upon it, one opposite the O point, and 
the other near the end. A 

is connected by pure rubber tubing 
with the reservoir of dilute acid stand- 
ing on the shelf above. 
lateral tube is intended to ca 
every drop of liquid over and above 


the zero port, into a receptacle placed | 
e 


behind the stand (see Fig. 2). hen 


the operator comes along to perform | 


his test, he places hiscapsule or beaker 


containing the liquid under the burette | 


to the rig t, and allows a certain quan- 
tity of the 

the case of beet sugar, a solution of 
corallin is used). 
pinch-cock in the rubber tube descend- 
ing from the stock bottle, until enough 
test acid has run into the burette to 
fill it completely up to the zero mark 
(in doing so, he need not be very 


APPA- | 


The latter | 


The other | 
off | 


indicator to drop into it (in | 


run into the bottle in the rear), after 


run into his beaker, until the proper 
point of saturation is reached. 
Another apparatus of this kind, 
specially intended for laboratories, is 
shown in Fig. 3. Here the stock-bot- 


as stock-bottle. On one neck a rubber 
bulb is fastened. If thisis compressed, 
the liquid is driven up the burette to 
the zero overflow, where the excess 
runs back into the flask. — After 
Chemiker Zeit. 





Purified Chinoidine. 


1882, p. 11), and which aimed to effect 
its object by means of benzol, has this 


| disadvantage, that the odor of the sol- | turbi 4 Whien mixe d with water. If this 
: ’ | is the case, still more water must be 
pi at 5 ap ay Ga th = | added to the united liquids until they 


| vent is quite persistent, and besides, 


| nary impurities, but also considerable 
| quantities of an alkaloid which is le- 
| vogyrate under the polariscope, and 
= perfectly pure, insoluble in ben- 
zol. 
The following 


rocess is not only 
economical, but 


urnishes a product 


te than that demanded by the | 


harmacopeeia. 


One hundred parts of chinoidine are 
boiled during five or ten minutes with 
a diluted solution of soda, under con- 


dissolve, at t in part, a compound 
of amorphous alkaloid and kinic acid 
existing in the crude chinoidine, and 


is but slightly soluble in soda. 


| eee that this object is accomplished. 


he consequence of this treatment is | 
that the chinoidine becomes soluble to | 


thinner liquid when warmed with wa- 
ter, and thus becomes more readily 
soluble in the least possible quantity of 
soda solution.) When cold, the brown- 
ish alkaline liquid is poured off, and 
the remaining chinoidine washed with 
a little water. 300 parts of water are 


a homogeneous, dark-colored solution. 


pal point of the whole treatment. 
| til the proper experience has been ac- 


quired in this, it is advisable rather to | 
| leave a few grammes of chinoidine un- | 
He then presses the | 


* The direction to use nitric and no other acid for 
this purpose, is due to the fact observed, that 
ingly gore inch alkaloids, soluble in dilute 
hydrochloric acid es well as in alcohol, when treated 
with dilute nitric acid left some undissolved matter 
behind, which was not an alkaloid, and which ap- 
peared to be an impurity. 





anxious and slow, as any excess will | 


which he will permit the test-acid to | 
_ stan 


tle itself is made the waste-bottle into | 
which the excess of acid returns. A | 
Woulffe’s bottle with two necks is used | 


stant stirring. (The object of thisis to | 
a the alkaline liquid has become clear b 


an unknown substance, wae | 
e | 
| brownish color of the alkaline so- | 
lution, which becomes quite clouded | 
| by supersaturation with an acid, is a | 
| thin liquid; but, when it loses it water, 


now added to the washed chinoidine, | 
the whole heated to boiling, and then | 
mixed very slowly with the least neces- | 
sary quantity of nitric acid,* to obtain 
| chinoidine (the best in the market), to 
The addition of a quantity of nitric | 
| acid, only just sufficient, is the ais | 
T- | 


dissolved than to use one drop of acid 
too much. As soon, then, as the ho- 
mogeneous, rorteee 5° alkaline solution 
has been obtained, it is poured into a 
tall glass, in which it is allowed to 
during one night. The liquid 
will separate into two portions,* of 
which the upper remains thin liquid, 
and has a light reddish-yellow color, 
while the lower, main portion is more 
viscid, and has a dark brownish-red 
color. The upper layer is poured off 


| as Clear as possible into a tall beaker, 


and water added to the remaining low- 
er layer, with thorou: oiyprchinny After 
a few minutes’ rest, the upper layer is 
then poured off again and added to 
the former. This operation is repeated 


| until the lower layer ceases to yield 
| anything to water, and is converted 


THE last method given by Dr. De Vrij | 
for obtaining pure chinoidine, in the | 


In factories where the constant use | Rotterdam Formulary (see New REM., | 


into a brownish-black mass insoluble 
in water, which is thrown away. 

The united liquids thus poured off 
are turbid. A small quantity of it is 
now filtered, in order to ascertain 
whether the clear filtrate will become 


are no longer rendered turbid by it. 
After allowing the mixture to stand 


one night, it is filtered, and the filtrate 


| mixed, in a agi capsule, with an 
a, 


excess of soda, which causes the sepa- 
ration of the purified chinoidine. When 


settling, it is poured off, and the chi- 


| noidine washed with water until the 


washings cease to affect turmeric pa- 
per. The capsule is then warmed for 
some time on the water-bath, with 
occasional agitation of the contents. 
At first, the melted chinoidine is 


it becomes thicker, and towards the 
end becomes like thick honey. When 
this is the case, and it has been shown 
that asmall sample, when removed and 
cooled, becomes hard and brittle, the 
warm mass is removed from the cap- 
sule as much as possible; while the 
= may be readily removed when 
cold. 

During the heating on the water- 
bath, an aromatic odor is perceptible. 
The loss incurred during this process 
amounted, in the case of Zimmer’s 


14 per cent. 

hinoidine thus purified has a dark 
yellowish-red color, is transparent in 
thin slices, hard, and brittle. It is 
easily reduced to a light-yellowish-gray 
powder, and in this form it merits the 
attention of physicians. When warmed 
with water or dilute solution of soda, 
upon the water-bath, these liquids ac- 





* If the liquid does not separate into two layers 
it is a proof that it is not alkaline enough, in conse- 
quence of the use of too much nitric , 
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uire at most a faint light yellowish 
tint. It is easily soluble in acids, and 
it bP wager’ to prepare solutions of an 
alkaline reaction which, when highly 
concentrated, should not be rendered 
turbid by adding much water. Ether 
dissolves 80 per cent of it. 

Chinoidine contains at least two 
amorphous alkaloids, of which that 
which constitutes the main portion is 
hecrirch. “da re and soluble in ether. The 
other alkaloid is levogyrate, and less 
soluble in ether. Hence a considerable 
quantity of ether is necessary to dis- 
solve the soluble alkaloid. The combi- 
nations with acids all color red litmus 
blue and are strongly hygroscopic, 
with the exception of the borate. 
When these compounds are well dried 
they retain their pulverulent form 
even when heated on a water-bath. 
The hydrochlorate of purified chinoi- 
dine which has been put on the mar- 
ket for some years past by Zimmer, 
under the name ‘“‘Chininum amorph- 
um muriaticum purum,” has _ been 
much used in medical practice.—Dr. 
J. E. De Vru, abstract from Nieuw 
Tijdschrift voor der Phamacie, 1884, 
132. 
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GRUNDZUEGE DER ORGANISCHEN CHEMIE. 
Von Dr. AuG. LAUBENHEIMER. 8vo. 
Heidelberg (Carl Winter’s Univer- 
sitatsbuchhandlung). Pp. x., 876, 
1884, 

WHEN we purchased, in 1882, the first 

part of the above work for our own 


use, we became at once so convinced | 


of its high value that, in quoting the 
title of the work in NEw REMEDIES 
(1882, p. 54), we remarked: ‘“ This 
work is, in our judgment, the best 
treatise on organic chemistry in exis- 
tence. It is specially written for use 
in Prof. L.’s lectures. 
class of bodies the general methods by 
which they can be formed are described 
in detail and explained by formule.” 

Now that the work is completed, 
our previous (unsolicited) opinion is 
fully borne out by a careful inspec- 
tion of the volume. The treatise, 
though written for the author's lec- 
tures, isso generally acceptable and so 








vative school of organic chemistry, | 
being chiefly opposed to the modern 
speculations and theories of the 
‘structural chemists,” who in his 
opinion have lost the faculty of logic- 
ally reasoning and can explain their 
ideas only by chemical formule. In 
the present treatise he has no occasion 
to allude to this subject, yet the pro- | 
minent position which he holds, and 
the aggressive tendency of his literary 
warfare should attract attention to 
whatever emanates from his pen. 

In the preface, the author presents 
some remarks which we deem of gen- 
eral importance and therefore copy 
here: 

‘*A necessary condition for using a 
text-book of chemistry successfully, is 
attentive and continuous attendance at 
the lectures. Students in arts who 
have not regularly attended a course 
of lectures may be able to read up 
afterwards what they have missed; 
but a lecture on chemistry, which has not | 
been attended by a student, cannot be | 
made up by mere reading, neither the 
notes of the lecture by other students | 
which ought to be extremely few, nor 
a text-book can serve as a substitute 
for what has not been heard. The 
chemist has to learn, not by reading 
nor by hearing alone, but both by | 
hearing and seeing. A person who 
has not seen the phenomena produced 
by the union of oxygen and hydrogen, 
for example, can have noclear concep- 
tion of them, nor of the chemical change 
which accompanies them. Nothing is 
more foolish than the opinion which I 
have often heard from young medical 
students that chemistry can be studied 
from books alone, like other subjects, 
that facts which are learned by heart 
can take the place of general principles 
only partially understood.” 

The chief aim of the author has been 
to give to his hearers and readers a 





| clear idea of chemical processes and 


Under each | 


free from individual speculations that | 
it will readily be adopted and followed | 


by any teacher or learner. 

The chief value of the work lies un- 
doubtedly in the 
given to the detailed discussion of gen- 
eral methods of preparing different 
classes of compounds, converting them 
into others by substitution or addition, 
and comparing them with each other, 
in order to elucidate their constitution, 
and showing their relationship to 
each other. Indeed, there is no text- 
book known to us which presents the 
immense number of facts in this de- 
partanegt of chemistry so perspicuous- 
y.and so logically arranged. While 
fully acknowledging the great value 
of many other text-books of organic 
chemistry, prepared on a different 
plan, we are quite convinced that 

rof. Laubenheimer’s work is that 
from which the professional student 
of organic chemistry will derive the 
greatest advantage. It is greatly to 

desired that the work should be 
translated into English. 


A SHORT TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By Dr. HERMANN KOLBE, 
Prof. of Chemistry in the University 
of Leipzig. Translated and edited 
by T. S. Humpidge, Ph.D., etc., 
Prof. of Chem. and Phys. in the 
University College of Wales, Abe- 
rystwyth. (With table of spectra and 
numerous wood engravings). 8vo. 
New York, pp. xvi. and 606. (John 
Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place), 
1884. 

Pror. KoLBE is, at present, the chief 

‘ representative of the so-called conser- 


rominence which is | 


the most important chemical theorics 
without burdening them with a large 
number of dry facts. On the other 
hand, no really important fact is omit 
ted. In adapting the original to the 
English student, the translator made 
certain alterations and _ additions, 
which were calculated to increase the 
usefulness of the book. Healso added 
an Appendix on Atomic and Molecular 
Weights, which is chiefly based on 
Lothar Meyer's ‘‘ Moderne Chemie.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Large Doses of Morphine. 
Editor American Druggist : 
In your June number, page 11, I 
see that Dr. Livingston S. Hinckley 


believes the woman addicted to 85 
grains morphine daily to be the ‘‘cham- 





can give satisfactory proof that sev- 


"a morphine-eater” of our country. 


_ eral of the habitués to opiates, by me 





| 


cured, were addicted to still larger 
quantities. I myself saw a farmer 
from southern Illinois, aged sixty-two, 
take at one dose, a t-ounce vial of mor- 

hia, claiming that he repeated the 
Sone once or twice in every twenty- 
four hours. Wr. Wm. M-—, passen- 

r agent of a large R. R. co., took 
roti 24 to 3 drachms morphine daily, 
averaging 150 grains in every twenty- 
four hours. I am now treating a phy- 
sician who uses 45 grs. morphine hypo- 
dermically daily, equal to about 120 
grs. per 0s. 

These cases I can vouch for, as I saw 
them take these amounts. In closing, 
allow me to add that my experience 
with every one of these, except the 
hypodermically addicted one, proved 
me that the quantity over 10 grs. at a 
dose is lost, for even the passenger 
agent above referred to, when experi- 


mented upon by me, to settle whether | 


all or only a part of the morphine took 


effect, could not detect whether he was | 


| England to subscribe to. 


givert 10 or 40 grs. at a dose. I should 
ike to hear from others on this point. 
Yours a ga. 


. J. C. HOFFMAN. 
JEFFERSON, WIs., 
June 4th, 1884, 


| Foreign Medicines License in Great 


Britain. 
The Editor American Druggist : 

Deak SirR:—Thinking that you may 
have complaints from some of the 
wholesale chemists in America at the 
whole of the imported medicines being 
classed as patent medicines, I have re- 
quested the solicitor in the patent 
medicine department at Somerset 
House to furnish me with specimen 
sheets of what every licensee has in 
As I only 
knew of this license last week for the 
first time, and having to take one ow- 
ing to shipping patent medicines, it is 
not at all improbable that many of your 
readers in America were as ignorant of 
this part of the law on patent medicines 
as myself. I am, yours faithfully, 

TH. CHRISTY. 
155 Fencaurcn Sr., 


Loudon, E. C., June 10th, 1884. 


STAMPED MEDICINES LICENSE. 
44GeorgelllI., c. 98; 38 Vict., c. 23, s. 8. 


I, the undersigned, duly authorized 
by the Commissioners of Inland Rev- 
enue, hereby grant license to........ 
OF deriwln «aids in the Parish of.......... 
in the County of............ to utter, 
vend, or expose to sale, and keep 
ready for sale, any Medicines or Medi- 
cinal Preparations or Compositions 
chargeable with Stamp Duty, having 
stamped labels properly and sufficient- 
ly fastened or affixed thereto as the 
law requires from the day of the date 
hereof, until and including the First 
day of September next ensuing, he hay- 
ing paid the sum of FIrvE SHILLINGs for 
this License. 

Dated this....... BUY; C8. you stes 188, . 

Collector of Inland Revenue. 

The provisions of the law relating to 
the license and stamp duty in respect 
of Medicines are contained in the fol- 
lowing Acts of Parliament, 42 Geo. 3, 
cap. 56; 43 Geo. 3, cap. .73; 44 Geo. 3, 
cap. 98 ; 52 Geo. 3, cap. 150; 55 Geo. 
3, cap. 184; s. 54: 3 & 4 Will., 4 cap. 
97s. 20; 38 Vict., cap. 23 8. 8. 

Notice is hereby given that— 

The stamp duty upon medicines is 
chargeable as follows: 

For and upon every packet, box, 
bottle, pot, phial, or other inclosure 
containing any medicine charged with 
stamp duty, 


£8. d. 
Not exceeding the price or val- 
tie of ites. hii, bowie, oa 0 0 14 
Exceeding 1s. and not exceed- 
ing2s. 6d...i oir. vednou ss 00 38 
Exceeding 2s. 6d. and not ex- 
ceeding 48...............04. 0 0 6 
Exceeding 4s. and not exceed- 
ing 90g. 0) oh. OF coded. Hp 01.0 
Exceeding 10s. and not exceed- 
Ing 20S. 20)... Jot. 8.220 8TG 0 2 0 
Exceeding 20s. and not exceed- 
ing B0s(: rei) biel Jain 0 3 0 
Exceeding 30s. and not exceed- 
Ing 6081. 02 i. eee. 010 0 
Exceeding 50s................ 1 0 0 


The medicines charged with stamp 
duty are as follows: 

The various atticles specified by 
name in the schedule to the Act 52 Geo. 
III. ¢. 150, which includes :— 

‘‘ Foreign medicines of all kinds ex- 
cept Drugs.” . 

And also all other pills, powders, 
lozenges, tinctures, potions, cordials, 
electuaries, plasters, ungents, salves, 
ointments, drops, lotions, oils, spirits, 
medicated herbs and waters, chemical 
and officinal preparations whatsoever, 
to be used or applied, externally or in- 
ternally, as medicines or medicaments, 
for the prevention, cure, or relief of 
any disorder or complaint incident to or 
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in any wise affecting the human body, 
made, prepared, uttered. vended or 
ex to sale, by any person or per- 
sons whatsoever, wherein the person 
making, egy uttering, vending, 
or exposing to sale the same, hath or 
or claims to have any occult secret or 
art for making or preparing the same: 
or hath or claims to have any exclusive 
right or title to the making or prepar- 
ing the same: or which have at any 
time been, now are, or shall hereafter 
be prepared, uttered, vended, or expos- 
ed to sale under the authority of an 

Letters Patent under the Great Seal: 
or which have at any time heretofore 
been, now are, or shall hereafter be, 
by any public notice or advertisement, 
or by any written or printed papers or 
handbills, or by any label or words 
written or printed, affixed to or deliv- 
ered with any packet, box, bottle, 
phial, or other inclosure containing the 
same, held out or recommended to the 
public by the makers, vendors, or pro- 
prietors thereof as nostrums, or pro- 
prietary medicines, or as specifics, or 
as beneficial to the prevention, cure or 
relief of ~ distemper, malady, ail- 
ment, disorder or complaint, incident 
to or in any wise affecting the human 


body. 
wed the outside of all packages 
containing one dozen or more in- 
closures, containing any medicine 
charged with stamp duty sent to any 
retail vendor by any public con- 
veyance, or which shall about to 
be exported, the word ‘‘ Medicines” 
must be written, and also the name of 
the person sending or exporting the 
same; and it is lawful for any officer 
of customs or excise, by authority in 
writing of any justice of the peace, to 
be granted upon information upon 
oath that there is reason to suspect 
that any such package contains medi- 
cines charged with stamp duty and 
not properly labelled, to open the 
same, and if the medicines therein 
contained shall be found not to have 
proper stamped labels affixed thereto, 
to seize the same and deliver them to 
the commissioners of inland revenue. 


! Any person uttering, vending, or 
exposing to sale, or keeping ready for 
sale any medicine charged with stamp 
duty without having a license incurs 
for every offence a penalty of £20. 

Any person uttering, vending, or ex- 
posing to sale, or offering or keeping 
ready for sale, either wholesale or re- 
tail, either for foreign or home con- 
sumption or otherwise, or buying or 
receiving, or keeping for the purpose 
of selling by retail, either on his own 
account or on the account of any other 
person, any inclosure containing any 
medicine charged with stamp ow be 
without a stamp label being gonpan’ 
and sufficiently stuck or fastened 
thereto, so that the inclosure cannot 
be opened and the contents poured 
out or taken therefrom without tear- 
ing such label, so as to prevent its 
being made use of again, incurs for 
every offence a penalty of £10. 

Any person fraudulently taking off 
any stam label from any such in- 
closure, after the same shall have been 
sold or disposed of, or fraudulently 
affixing to any such inclosure any 
label which has been made use of, or 
uttering, vending, or exposing to sale 
any such inclosure with any such 
label so fraudulently taken off affixed 
thereto, incurs for every offence a 
—— of £20. a ene 

n rson selling or buying any 
spempek-1 label which has Seanumee 
made use of, in order to its being used 
again, or selling any inclosure with a 

1 which has been before made use 
of, incurs for every offence a penalty 
of £20. 

Any person who shall receive from 
any proprietor, compounder, or first 
vendor any medicine charged with 
stamp duty for the purpose of selling 





the same in, without stam 
labels being affixed thereto, and Pet 
returning the same or giving informa- 
tion thereof to the commissioners of 
inland revenue, and depositing such 
medicine with them or the nearest 
distributor of raga incurs for every 
offence a penalty of £20. 


Monstrosity. 
Editor of American Druggist : 

One of the strange things one finds 
in this land of ignorance. A few weeks 
ago, at a village some thirty miles 
from here, a perfectly formed child 
was born, except that it had two heads 
instead of one, side by side, well devel- 
oped. The midwife (?) and the parties 
most interested in the child considered 
two heads a superfluity, inasmuch as 
they see most people around with only 
one, and a good many with only a 
symbol of ahead; what was to be done 
in this case? They saw no way out of 
the dilemma but through the knife— 
and such a knife! So the operation of 
decapitation of the superfluous head 
was proceeded with by the village sur- 
geon, whose usual actunaiiens tr the 
way, is that of asheep surgeon! An 
way, the extra h was removed, 
leaving the child as man was originally 
ary by the Almighty. But to their 

orror, if they had any—which I ques- 
tion—they had opened the life-streams, 
which they were entirely incapable of 
closing or managing. The rest needs 
nocomment. Itis certain that family 
circle was not enlarged by the coming 
of the youth. 

Another strange freak of nature in 
the same village, only a few weeks 

revious to the above incident, was the 
irth of a child perfect in all respects, 
except the head, of which there was 
none, development having ceased with 
termination of the spinal column! 
MarpIn, D. M. B. THOM, M.D. 


TURKEY-IN-ASIA, 
April 3d, 1884. 


QUERIES & ANSWERS. 


Queries for which answers are desired, 
must be received by the 5th of the 
month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer. Unless special instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query), the initials of the ay ye 

ent will be quoted at the of 
each answer. 

When asking for information respect- 
ing an unusual or proprietary com- 
pound, always accompany the query 
with all the aha you Bene | 
possess respecting it, and, w a 
can conveniently be done, send a 
specimen of the label. 


No. 1,302.—Pancreatized Injection 
for Rectal Alimentation (W. R. §.). 

Physiological investigation has 
shown that. the function of the pan- 
creas during digestion is at least 
threefold, depending upon the presence 
of three distinct ferments, or, accord- 
ing to others, upon the presence of a 
single substance (‘‘zymogen”) which, 
under certain conditions, acts as a fer- 
ment. One of these ferments converts 
starch into glucose; another digests al- 
buminoids in alkaline solution, that is, 
it peptonizes them; and the third de- 


composes fats into fatty acids and gly- | 


cerin. 

a ene o aye presen that a 
concentra solution o in - 
tones is only with difficulty. retained 
by the rectum; while a 
tone was not affected with this draw- 
back. He eventually devised the fol- 
lowing process: - 

Reduce a sufficient quantity of beef 
to a very finely divided mass, first. by 
scraping and then by chopping. Of 
this mass, 150 to 300 grammes (5} to 
104 0z.), are taken for one injection, 
and the same intimately mixed with 





creas-pep- | 





50 to 100 Gm. (13 to 3} oz.) of fresh 
finely La pancreas, freed from 
fat as much as possible. The mixture 
is stirred with a pestle or spoon, under 
addition of a little lukewarm water 
(up to 150 C.c. or about five fluid- 
ounces), so as to form a thick ; 
The addition of water is indispensable, 
since the mixture would otherwise re- 
fuse to pass through the orifice of the 
syringe. If it is desired to combine 
with the ge of fibrin a 
digestion of fat, a quantity of the 
latter amounting to about one-sixth 
of that of the beef may be intimately 
mixed with the above to an emulsion. 

When injected into the rectum, this 
emulsion is free from all irritating ef- 
fects and is not followed by any loos- 
ening effects upon the bowels. 


No. 1,303.—Crotonchloral (Manufac- 
turer). 

Crotonchloral, or as it is more cor- 
rectly termed, butylchloral, is pre 
in a manner similar to the ordinary 
chloral (ethyl-chloral), namely by pass- 
ing a continuous stream of chlorine 
gas through the liquid serving as start- 
Ing-point. 

n the case of ethyl-chloral (the offi- 
cinal chloral), alcohol is treated with 
chlorine while in the case of butyl- 
chloral, aldehyde is used. 

_ Aldehyde is prepared in the follow- 
ing. marines: 

pon 3 parts of coarsely powdered 
bichromate of potassium contained in 
a large flask provided with a reflux- 
condenser, are poured a cold mixture 
of 3 parts of alcohol, 12 parts of water, 
and 4 parts of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. Very soon the mixture becomes 
hot, and then boils violently. The up- 
right condenser is fed with water be- 
tween 40° and 50° C. (104 to 122° F.), in 
order to cause the condensation and 
return to the flask of the vapors of al- 
cohol and of water, while the vapor of 
aldehyde passes onwards, and is con- 
ducted in a second condenser, cooled 
with ice-water, and provided with a 
series of receivers, all of which are pro- 
perly cooled with ice and salt. 

hen the first violent reaction in 
the flask moderates, it may be started 
—_ by the application of a gentle 

eat. 

The collected aldehyde is not suffi- 
ciently pure, and is first converted 
into aldehyde-ammonia. This is done 
by mixing the crude aldehyde with 
two volumes of pure ether, and satu- 
rating the solution, in the cold, with 
dry ammonia. After setting aside a 
few days, crystals of aldehyde-ammo- 
nia separate. These are washed witha 
little ether, dried, then cautiously 
mixed with diluted sulphuric acid 
(avoiding rise of temperature), and dis- 
tilled in the water-bath, when pure al- 
dehyde passes over. 

Instead of using this aldehyde direct 
for the preparation of butylchloral, it 
is of advantage to first convert it into 
paraldehyde which may be done in a 
very simple manner by a so-called ca- 
talytic reaction. The aldehyde, name- 
ly, is treated at the ordinary tempera- 
ture with one or a few drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid or with 
a little chloride of zinc or hydrochloric 
acid, when it becomes warm, shrinks 
in volume, and is nearly all converted 
into paraldehhde, which may be sepa- 
rated by fractional distillation. 

Aldehyde has a spec. grav. of 0.801 
at 0°C., paraldehyde 0.998 at 15° C. 
The former boils at 21° C. (70° F.), the 


| latter at 124° C. (255.2° F.). 


- Aldehyde has the composition C:H,- 
O: paraldehyde has three times the 
molecular value of the latter, namely, 
(C2H40)s. 

Now butylchloral is prepared by pass- 
ing a slow stream of dry chlorine gas 
re me og aldehyde, or, better, paral- 
dehyde, as long as the ‘gas is absorbed. 
At first the liquid must be carefully 
cooled, but towards the end of the re- 
action it requires warming and even 
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heating to 100° C. (212° F.). The crude 
chloral is purified by agitating with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and either 
distilling off the oily layer which Ber 
arates, or, if nothing separates, distil- 
ling the mixture. 

ip bmi is a colorless, oily li- 
quid, having an odor resembling that 
of chloral, and boiling at 163° to 165° C. 

With water it unites to forma crys- 
talline hydrate, C.,H.Cl,0.H.O, and 
this is the substance employed in medi- 
cine under the name of croton or butyl- 
chloral. 

The name croton-chloral arose from 
an erroneous conception of its chemi- 
cal composition, when it was first dis- 
covered, It was supposed to be related 
to the aldehyde of crotonic acid (C.He- 
O), in which three at. of hydrogen 
were supposed to be replaced by three 
at. of chlorine, so that it would appear 
to be trichlor-crotonic aldehyde: C.- 
H;ClO. Later, however, it was shown 
that it contained two more atoms of 
hydrogen: C.,H;Cl,0O, which shows 
that it is related to the aldehyde of 
butyric acid: C.HsO. Henceit should 
be called: trichlorbutylaldehyde . or 
butyl-chloral. 


No. 1,304.—Determination of Tarta- 
ric Acid in Crude Tartar (Importer). 

The following method is given by 
Hager: 

Dissolve the tartar in cold 10-per- 
cent hydrochloric acid and filter. If 
the tartar contains sulphate of calci- 
um, the latter dissolves likewise, and 
it is then necessary to remove the sul- 

huric acid by means of barium chlor- 
ide and filtering off the precipitated 
barium sulphate. One-half of the fil- 
trate is then neutralized with caustic 
soda, and the other with carbonate of 
sodium, at a boiling temperature (in 
order toremove any ammonia present), 
and the hot liquid mixed with an ex- 
cess of chloride of calcium. 
arated tartrate of calcium is allowed 
to settle during twenty-four hours in 
a cold place, the supernatant liquid 
then decanted, the residue washed with 
a smell quantity of water, and then 
with 60% alcohol. Itis then dried first 
at 50° C., then at 110° C., and weighed. 
The weight multiplied by 0.8 yields 
the quantity of crystallized tartaric 
acid. The dry precipitate is then ig- 
nited and converted into caustic lime 
(CaO). The weight of the latter mul- 
tiplied with 2.68 likewise indicates the 
weight of the crystallized tartaric acid 
present in the sample. 

No. 1,305.—Theriac (Medicus). 

It is, indeed, true that the new 
French Codex has perpetuated the 
antiquated and incongruous mixture— 
a true gy of senseless polyphar- 
macy—known under the name of 
‘‘Electuaire Thériacal or Theriac.” It 
used to contain 60 ingredients. The 
Committee of Revision has omitted 
four of these, namely Valeriania celti- 
ca, Schoenanthus arabicus, Sagapenum, 
and Vipera, and has replaced the Mala- 
ga wine by ‘‘ Vin de Grenache,” so 


that the present number of ingredients - 


amounts to 56. Fifty-two of these 
(nearly all of vegetable origin, except- 
ing Castor, Terra sigillata and dried 
sulphate of iron; we might perhaps 
also add Asphalt) are to be powdered 
together, and the powder passed 
through a No. 100 sieve so that as little 
residue as possible shall remain. This 
wder is ney arc ep as Theriacal 
owder (poudre thériacale). The final 
steps of the process are as follows: 


eriacal powder......... 1,000 Gm. 
Chian turpentine.......... ot tt 
White honey..............3,500 
Grenache wine............ 250 “ 


Into a capsule put the Chian turpen- 
tine, melt it with a gentle heat, and 
add toit enough theriacal powder, in 


order to divide [or absorb] the turpen- 
tine completely. On the other hand, 
melt the honey, and pour it, while 
warm, very gradually into the capsule 
containing the other mixture. 


en 


gradually add the remainder of the 

owder and the wine, which should 
impart to the mass the consistence of 
a slightly soft paste. When the whole 
is perfectly mixed, preserve the elec- 
tuary ina pot. After a few months, 
replace the theriac in a mortar, and 
triturate it again in order to render 
the mass perfectly homogeneous. 


Four Gm. of theriac contain about | 


0.05 Gm. [or 14 per cent] of crude 
opium, equivalent to 0.025 gm. of ex- 
tract of opium. 


No. 1,306.—Sulphate of Quinine 
(Codex) (Medicus). 





The full text of the Assay of Sulphate | 


de 
Codex is as follows: 

Commercial sulphate of quinine is 
sometimes mixed with foreign sub- 
stances the presence of which may 
be recognized by the modifications 
which re produce in the following 
aires belonging to the pure 
salt. 

1. When completely dried at 100° C. 
(212° F.], 1 gm. of officinal sulphate of 
quinine must leave a residue weighing 


pone Basique of the new French | 


100° C. until it ceases to lose weight. 
The residue should not weigh more 
than 0.015 Gm. (15 milligrammes). 


No. 1,307.—Gelatin Pill Coating 
(5B——.). 

What coating is the best we are un- 
able to say, but in previous numbers of 
this journal you will find several men- 
tioned. For example, on page 199 of 
New Remepies for 1883 is the one 

iven by Mr. Luther F. Stevens, of 
rooklyn, to wit: 
Gelatin (Cox’s or Gold 
BEAIY 225). PE, AR 
Cold water gr. 200 

Let it stand until the water is ab- 

sorbed, and add: 


Hot water............. gr. 640 
Mucilage (U.S. P.).... gr. 300 
Byrap sR AGS gr. 400 
Glycefinis . P0028: . 60 


Dissolve, heat, and strain. 
This makes about four fluid ounces, 


, and is of convenient density. When 


not less than 0.85 gm.* (excess of | 


water). 


2. Officinal sulphate of quinine is | 


combustible without residue (absence 
of fixed mineral substances). It is not 


sensibly colored in contact with pure | 


concentrated sulphuric acid (absence 
of foreign substances, sugars and glu- 
cosides), and is completely soluble in 
this acid (absence of fatty substances 
and starch), as well as in a mixture of 
five volumes of 95% alcohol and ten 
volumes of chloroform (absence of 
mineral substances). 


Its aqueous so- | 


lution does not precipitate nitrate of | 


silver (absence of chlorides) ; 





when | 


heated with an excess of dilute soda | 


solution, it does notevolve ammoniacal | 
| vapors rendering red litmus paper blue. 
The sep- | 


3. Officinal sulphate of 
should contain no other cinchona al- 
kaloids. In this respect, it must com- 
ply with the following test, which de- 


any other more soluble substance: 


in a stoppered test tube with 20 cubic 
centimeters of distilled water, and agi- 


suspension in the liquid. Allow them 
to remain in contact for half an hour, 
plunging the tube into warm water, 
and agitating occasionally. Then al- 


temperature of 15° C. (59° F.), in 
which the test tube is to be kept for 


Finally transfer the contents of the 
tube upon a small Berzelius filter, and 


ing operations: 
a. 


them into atest tube, and add 7 C.c. of 
water of ammonia of the specific 
gravity 0.960 in such a manner that 
the liquids become mixed as little as 
possible; close the tube, and invert it 
gently. There should result immedia- 
tely, or in a very short time, a clear 
mixture, which should remain clear 
even after twenty-four hours. If a 
turbidity remains, or if crystals are 
deposited in the liquid after it has be- 
come clear, an undue proportion of 
other alkaloids than quinine is present. 

Note.—It is true that eer sulphate 
of quinine which is highly effloresced 
may be found impure when subjected 
to this test. But such a salt, of a high 

ercentage of real alkaloid, has no 
Seco the composition of the officinal 
salt. It is necessary, when testing 
such a salt, to take into consideration 
the amount of escaped water. 

b. Take another portion of 5 C.c. of 
the clear liquid saturated at 15° C. 
pour it into an exactly tared, smal 
capsule, and heat it in a drying-oven at 








*The U.S. Ph. allows 0.838 gm., permitting 


the 
| presence of eight molecules of water.—Eb. A, D. 








tate briskly, so as to keep the salt in | 


tects at the same time the presence of | 


Mix 2Gm. of the sulphate of quinine | 


low to cool completely in the air, and | 
afterwards in a water-bath kept at the | 


half an hour, being frequently shaken. | 


subject the filtrate to the two follow- | 


Remove 5 C.c. of the clear liquid | 
with a graduated pipette, introduce | 


| soluble in water, 





cooled, it forms a jelly-like mass which 
will keep for two weeks in winter in an 
ordinary store-room; can be handled 
and cut from when wanted for use. 
When working steadily along, a few 
drops of water need to be added from 
time to time, or it becomes too thick. 
If it be kept on hand, one grain of 
salicylic acid will act as a sufficient 
preservative. 


No. 1,308.—Ointment for Hoofs of 
Horses and Cattle (Apprentice). 

The writer asks for a formula for an 
ointment for cuts, scratches, cracks, 
etc., on the hoofs of horses and cattle. 

Strictly speaking, the “scratches,” 
so-called, does not affect the hoof, but 
the ankle adjoining it, and is caused 
by exposure to wet and cold, and is 
therefore most common in the cold 
season of the year. In any case, an ef- 


| fort should be made to keep the part 


quinine | dry, and when washing is done, use 


warm water with Castile soap, and dry 
thoroughly. If the skin is not broken, 
apply lard or petrolatum, and dust with 


powdered alum twice daily. If the 
skin is cracked, apply 
Carbonate of zinc ........ £ 


r vi. 
If the sores are indolent, touch their 
edges with a solution of an ounce of 
sulphate of copper in a half-pint of 
water. 


No. 1,309.--Pure Hydrosulphuric 
Acid (Ultra). 

As a safe basis to start from, it has 
been repeatedly recommended to begin 
with a sulphide which is, by its very 
nature, unlikely to be contaminated 
with metallic or other impurities, 
likely torender the gasimpure. Prob- 
ably the best for this purpose is sul- 
=— of barium or sulphide of calcium, 

st in large lumps. These salts are 
readily prepared from the correspond- 
ing sulphates by heating with charcoal 
andexclusion ofair. For decomposin; 
these sulphides, pure hydrochloric acid 
is best used. 


No. 1,310.—Kairine (to Query 1,286). 
By slow crystallization from water, 
kairine may be obtained in colorless, 
shining, rhombic presas. It is easily 
ut difficultly so in 
hydrochloric acid. Its behavior to- 
wards bichromate of potassium is 
quite characteristic. A dilute aqueous 
solution of kairine, when treated 
with solution of bichromate of potas- 
sium, at first yields a dark color; after 
a few seconds, however, a difficultly 
soluble, very dark violet coloring mat- 
ter separates, which dissolves in alco- 
hol with a color resembling that of 
mauveine. When the aqueous solu- 
tion of kairine is boiled with eeriey- 
anide of potassium, a dark greenish- 
yellow coloration results. 


No. 1,311.—New York and Brook- 
lyn Formulary (B——) . 

This may be had at the New York 
College of Pharmacy. See previous 


| numbers of this journal, 
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No. 1,312.—Parasitic Bronchitis in | 
Calves (C. C.W., Half Moon Bay, Cal.). | 

Dear Sirr:—I have a customer, a | 
cattle-raiser, who leased a ranch last | 
year, which, unknown to him, was | 
infected with a disease somewhat like 
an epizootic. It attacks cattle and | 
has been very fatal among the calves. 
It comes on with a cough, and the calf 
froths at the mouth and finally seems 
to smother. He has opened one or two 
after death, and found the same froth | 
extending into the lungs. He also found 
the bronchial tubes and air passages | 
literally filled with long thread-like 
worms, or animalcule. He has used 
different disinfectants and caused | 
them to inhale sulphur fumes, but has | 
derived little if any benefit. 

Thinking that you or some of your 
many readers might know of some 
specific for the disease, I take this 
liberty, hoping to hear from you or see 
the case Send in the AMERICAN 
DRUGGIST. C. C. W. 

L. V. Teller, M.D., in his excellent 
work on Diseases of Live Stock, 
— in Philadelphia, by D. G. 

rinton, gives the following account 
of this disease. 

The Husk or Hoose Parasitic Bron- 
chitis is a disease caused by the irrita- 
tion in the windpipe, bronchial tubes, 
and lungs, of a parasitic worm called 
the strongylus. The disease is very 
fatal to sheep in many parts of this 
country. The worms generally attack 
calves under one year old, and especi- 
ally such as are pastured in low-lying 
lands near rivers, and subject to flood. 
They are mostly seen in the months of 
August and September. Sometimes 
they are very numerous, and are found 
after death congregated together in a 
ball in the windpipe, thus Shokine the 
animal to death. 

Thé complaint is marked by a hoarse, 
bronchial cough, called the ‘‘ husk” or 
‘*hoose,” loss of flesh, difficulty of 
breathing, and suffocation, to a greater 
or less degree. Sometimes in the mu- 
cus coughed up the parasite may be 
detected. It is white in color, the body 
an inch or two long, and slender as a 
thread. Whenever in the autumn 
months calves are noticed to cough 
and gasp, they should be carefully 
examined for the signs of this worm. 

Affected calves should be separated 
from the rest of the flock, so that none 
of the eggs of the worm convey the 
disease to the remainder. They should 
be placed in a dry stable, protected 
from dampness, and caused to inhale 
two or three times a day the fumes of 
burning sulphur. If this is done for 
fifteen or twenty minutes at a time, 
and continued for two or three days, 
the worms will generally be destroyed. 
The vapor of chloride of lime is also 
said to be destructive tothem. Or, 
instead of inhalations, a small dose of 
turpentine, about half an ounce, may 
be given in gruel daily, fora few days. 
Or a teaspoonful mixed with double 
the quantity of sweet oil, may be 
poured into the nostrils. This is, how- 
ever, liable to choke the patient if 
carelessly done. Two or three doses, 
at intervals of two or three days, will 
effect a cure. Or the turpentine may 
be given in the following tonic combi- 
nations: 

Oil of turpentime 

Carbonate of iron 

Gum mixture 4 OZ. 
A tablespoonful to be given night and 
morning. Or: . 

Linseed oil 

Oil of turpentine : 

Oil of caraway seed 20 drops. 

Give half this dose, morning and 
night, to a calf six months old, and 
repeat in ten days. 

alf a pint of lime water, every 
morning, will destroy the worms also; 
but a nful or two of turpentine 
with it adds to its efficacy. 

[See also Report of the Department 
of a 1877, p, 486 and follow- 
jing. 


1 0z 


| White, Jr., 


_ John Rowsell, 


NEW PATEN'S. 


[Complete specifications and illustra- 
ro may be obtained of any one or 
more of the following thee sere ter § 
ing the number, title, name of pa- 
tentee, with twenty-five cents for each 
copy, to the Commissioner of Patents, 
at Washington, D. C., together with 
the name and address of the person 
requesting the same. | 


Condition Powder. 298,483.—Chas. 
and James Anderson, 
Versailles, Ind. Consists of pulverized 
fenugreek, nitrate of potassium, ele- 


| campane, sulphate of iron, gentian, 
| and gum acacia. 


Liniment. 298,706.—Sophia Potter, 
Clementsvale, N. 8. Composed of 
spirit of camphor, decoction of the 
leaves of the pitcher plant (Nepenthe 
distillatoria), saltpetre, porpoise oil, 
turpentine, laudanum, and spirit of 
ammonia. 

Capsule. 298,720. — Lawrence A. 
Anderson, Hamilton, Ohio. 

















299,198. 


299,175. 


Apparatus for Reducing Sulphur. 
298,734.—Ferdinand Dickert, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Combined Liquid Measure and Reg- 
ister for Bottles. 298,778.—Ebenezer 
H. Rogers, Jr.. New York, N. Y. 

Inhaler. 298,802.—Charles Warren, 
Wellesley, assignor to John C. Warren, 
Boston, Mass, 

Petroleum Still. 298,825.—Rollin C. 
on and Murray H. Warren, Corry, 

a. 

Suppository for Catarrh. 298,855.— 
Frederick Herman Hubbard, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., assignor to himself and 

enry M. Pierson, same place. 
posed of iodoform, geranium, carbolic 
acid, gum, and a fatty vehicle. 

Bottle Capper. Catherine May, 
Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to Walter L. 
Judd, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Corkscrew. 299,100.—Joshua Barnes, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vacuum Pan. 
Havana, Cuba. 


Lucas M. Campi, 


and Sweeteni Benzin. 299,167. — 


icago, Ill,, assignor of 





Com- | 


| 299,251. — Edwin D. 
| York, N. Y. 
Process of Bleaching, Deodorizing, | 


one-half to Dr. Geylor & Bro., same 
lace 


e Funnel. 299,170.—Casper B. Shafer, 
Washington, D. C. : 
Claim.—An improved funnel pro- 
vided with a vent groove or co: - 
tion extending longitudinally upon the 
exterior side of the body and neck, 


| said groove having its lower terminus 


above the lower extremity of the neck, 


| and its upper terminus at or below the 


upper extremity of the body. 

ba ypsule Cutter. 299,182.—William 
A. Tucker, N. Y. 

Bottle - Washer. 298,185. — Adolph 
von Schade, Newport, R. I. 

Percolator. 299,198.—Charles Kemp- 
ton Bradford, Lynnfield, and John 
Gano Benedict, Boston, Mass. 

Claim.—1. A drug-percolator con- 
sisting of vessel A, provided with de- 
tachable cover C, in combination with 
an air-forcing device attached to said 


' cover, and clamping mechanism for 


holding said cover in place on said ves- 
sel substantially as set forth. 

2. In a drug-percolator, the combi- 
nation, with the vessel and its cover, 
of the levers E, mounted on said cover, 

















the screw-threaded rod and nut where- 
by the inner ends of said levers are 
acted on, and the links F, connecting 
the outer ends of said levers with said 
vessel, substantially as set forth. 

Mixing Machine for Drugs and 
Chemicals. 299,209. Adam Dickey, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Claim.—1. In combination with the 
revolving receptacle D, a series of 
blades, fixed to the interior of said re- 
ceptacle, the blades of one rank bein 
set in an opposite oblique manner with 
reference to the blades of the other 
rank. 

2. In combination with the cylinder 


| D, having two pairs of gudgeons E F’ 
| and FF’, located as herein 
| the frame A provided with two distinct 
| sets of swinging journal-bearings, B B’ 


escribed, 


and CC’. 
Portable Apparatus for Heating 

Mineral Water in Bottles or Flasks. 

Newton, New 


=. 
Pill-Making Device. 299,258, — Ka- 
ward B. Patterson, Detroit, Mich. 
Claim,—1, The bed of a pill-making 
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device, provided with inclined ways | 


upon which guideways can be adjusted 
to varying heights with relation to 
such bed. 


2. In combination with the bed of a 
pill-making device, provided with in- 
clined ways upon its sides, the guide- 
bars herein described. 

3. In combination with the bed and 
guideways of a pill-making device, 
means for adjusting said guideways 
with relation to the plane of the bed. 

Laryngoscope. 299,277.—Henry B. 
Sheridan, Cleveland, Ohio. 


2 a ned 


ASSOCIATION AND 
COLLEGE NOTES. 


Alabama.—At the third annual meet- 
ing of the State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation the following officers were 
elected: P. C. Candidus, Mobile, Presi- 
dent; J. B. Collier, Opelikand; E. P. 
Galt, Selma, Vice-presidents; M. M. 
Stone, Secretary. 

The next annual meeting will be held 
at Anniston, May 5th, 1885. 


Arkansas.—The Arkansas Associa- 
tion of Pharmacists held its second 
annual meeting at Little Rock on April 
29th, and the following officers were 
elected: President, J. B. Bond, Little 
Rock; Vice-president, J. R. McDaniel, 
Arkadelphia; Secretary, J. R._Col- 
burn, Little Rock; Treasurer, E. P. 
Shear, Little Rock ; Hxecutive Commit- 
tee, J. W. Beidelman, J. A. Jungkind, 
C. J. Lincoln. 


Indiana.—The officers of the St. Jo- 
seph County Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion are: C. G. Morris, President, and 
Leo Eliel, Secretary. 

Iowa.—The druggists of Tamar 
County met at Gladbrook, May. 19th, 
and organized under the name of the 
Tamar aap 2 J Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation. The following officers were elect- 
ed: President, S. Steiger, Toledo; 
Vice-President, O. D. Bonney, Traes; 
Secretary, Dr. F. L. Hinsdale, Toledo; 
Treasurer, Dr. H. C. Hutson, Glad- 
brook. The object of the association 
is to further the sale of preparations 
on the er plan. The next meet- 
ing will be held at Toledo, Aug. 5th, 
1884. 

The lowa Pharmacy Commission met 
at Des Moines May 22d, 23d and 24th. 
The following certificates were re- 
voked: No. 2324, J. B. Holywell, of 
New Sharon, and No. 895, Frank M. 
Cattern, Mt. Ayr. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Geo. H. Schafer, Fort Madi- 
son; Vice-President, R. W. Crawford, 
Fort Dodge; Secretary and Treasurer, 
©. A. Weaver, Des Moines. 

Of 41 applications for registration, 81 
passed examination, and certificates 
were issued to Jacob L. Peutzer, Mus- 
catine; Edwin W. Reagan, Nevinville; 
Jno. W. Camp, Council Bluffs; W. W. 
Hendershott, Rose Hill; Robt. R. Ar- 
nold, Humeston; Lafayette D. Wright, 
Knoxville; Louis C. Chapman, Creston; 
Chas. Patterson, Des Moines; Jonathan 
Smiley, Portsmouth; A. A. Hugg, Os- 
kaloosa; H. J. R. Rose, Des Moines; 
John Stennets, Emmettsburgh ; Geo. S. 
Mornin, Cedar Falls; Geo. H. Pyle, 
Malcom; J. L. Simcoke, Redfield; J. 
W. David, Alden; Wm. J. Stewart, 
Grimes; John 8S. McGrath, St. An- 
thony. 

The Iowa State Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation at its fifth annual meeting 
elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, W. 8S. Mc- 
Bride, Marshalltown; Vice-Presidents, 
M. W. Ward, A. H. Miles, Des Moines ; 
C. R. Wallace; Permanent Secretary, 
EK. L. Boerner, Iowa City; Treasurer, 
C. H. Ward, Des Moines; Local Secre- 
tary, J. B. Atkins, Council Bluffs; Ha- 
ecutive Committee, Alfred’ Hammer, 
W.C. Bryant, James A. Richmond; 
Delegates to the National Retail Drug- 








ists’ Association: G. W. Bailey, Geo. 

. Welch, Conrad Wangler, C. D. 
Boardman, and Ben Nott. 

Delegates to the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association: J. H. Harrison, 
I. P. Van Cise, R. W. Crawford, W. 
S. McBride, and A. H. Miles. 

The next annual meeting will be 
held at Council Bluffs on the second 
Monday in June, 1885. 





Kentucky.—The druggists of Louis- 
ville organized a Protective Associa- 


tion on May 7th, and appointed acom- | B 


mittee of three to obtain signatures to 


| the constitution. The executive com- 


| mittee was directed to present a plan 





at the next meeting which would en- 
able members to obtain the full prices 
on proprietary articles. 

e seventh annual meeting of the 
State Pharmaceutical Association was 
held at Louisville, on May 2ist. Not 
more than thirty-five members were 
in attendance, and only two papers 
were read. 

The following new members were 
elected: Messrs. Graham Wilder, F. 
V. Simms, E. ‘5. Sutton, of Louisville; 
R. B. Stockton, Richmond; Howard 
Jett, Versailles; George B. Lyne, of 
Henderson. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year. President, J. 
Oxley; Vice-Presidents, W. H. Mc- 
Dowell, Harry Megill, be as Rogers; 
Recording Secretary, J. ¥. Cooke, 
Harrodsburg; Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, H. Evans, Danville; Treasurer, 
J. Ja Brooks. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Danville, May 18th, 1885. 


Louisiana. — The second annual 
meeting of the State Pharmaceutical 
Association was opened at Baton 
Rouge, May 19th, by President J. T. 
Thibodaux. 

The following new members were 
elected: F. E. Bailey and Jas. E. Es- 
torge, of Opelousas; Richard H. Day, 
of Baton Rouge; 8S. C. Schwing, of 
Jackson; Marcus B. Tarlton, J. M. 
Dashy, and Joseph E. Frahan, of Ver- 
million; R. Batterbee, of St. Landry ; 
Vic. Mary and H. W. Harper, of New 
Orleans. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: Mr. A. R. M. Girling, of New 
Orleans, President; Alexander K. Fin- 
lay, first Vice-President; J. J. Mallon, 
second Vice-President, both of New 
Orleans; Ben Lewis, Recording Secre- 
tary; C. L. Keppler, Seenng 
Secretary; J. B. Lavigne, Treasurer 
(re-elected). 


Maryland.--The pharmacists, whole- 
sale druggists, and manufacturing 
pharmacists of Maryland formed an 
organization on May 1st, under the 
name of the ‘‘ Maryland Drug-Trade 
Association,” with the object in view 
to co-operate with the National Asso- 
ciation in the maintenance of full pri- 
ces for proprietary medicines. At the 
second meeting, which was held Ma 
19th, forty-one new members joined. 
The officers are: President, Dr. A. J. 
dg, Vice-Presidents, W. Canby, 
W. 8S. Powell, C. V. Eurich; Secreta- 
"y W. L. Keller; Treasurer, A. C. 
Meyer. 


The following were elected officers at 
the second annual meeting of the Mary- 
land State Pharmaceutical Association : 
President, D. C. Auginbaugh, Hagers- 
town; Vice-Presidents, Steiner Schley, 
Frederick; N. J. Corning, Baltimore; 
Dr. L. D. Collier, Salisbury ; Secretary, 
M. L. Byers, Hagerstown; Treasurer, 
EK. W. Russell, Baltimore; Kecutive 
Committee, S. Mansfield and H. N. 
Elliott, of Baltimore, and J. B. Boyle, 
of Westminster. 


Massachusetts.—The third annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Pharma- 
ceutical Association was held in Low- 
ell, June 4th and 5th. 

President S. A. D. Sheppard read 





his address, which embraced many 


subjects important to the pharmacists 
of the State. The Treasurer’s report 
showed that the receipts for the year 
had been $1,016.67, and the expendi- 
tures 827.24. 

On Wednesday afternoon the visi- 
tors were taken up the Merrimac River 
to Tyng’s Island, where they were en- 
tertained with a base ball match be- 
tween two nines made up of local 
druggists and the representatives of 
the exhibitors. The officers elected for 
the ensuing year were: President, C. 

. Emerson, of Haverhill; Permanent 
Secretary, J. W. Colcord; Treasurer, 
¥. H. Butler; Directors, C. B. Emer- 
son, J. W. Colcord, F. M. Pease, G. C. 
Brock, and J. J. Estes. Hxecutive Com- 
mittee, J. H. Hart, E. S. Anthony, C. 
A. West; Committee on Papers and 

ries, W. W. Bartlet, Edwin Baker, 

. B. Hamblin, G. E. Fairbanks, and 
¥. T. Whiting; Committee on Trade 
Interests, Henry Canning, T. G. Tweed, 
K. G. Frothingham, Albert C. Smith, 
and C. P. Alden; Committee on Legis- 
lation, KE. C. Marshall, J. W. Ferguson, 
H. A. Estabrook, Converse Ward, Ar- 
thur Hudson, C. F. Nixon, and W. H. 
Flynn. 

he next meeting will be held in 
Pittsfield, the first Wednesday in June, 
1885. 


Minnesota.—The Southern Minneso- 
ta Retail Druggists’ Association held a 
meeting at Rochester on the 20th of 
May, to complete its organization, Mr. 
F. A. Poole, of Rochester, acting as 
Chairman. The report of the Committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws was ad- 
opted unanimously and signed by those 

resent, and the Secretary was author- 
ized to solicit memberships and fees to 
the 20th of Jan. The following officers 
and Commmittees were chosen: Presi- 
dent, F. A. Poole, Rochester; Vice- 
Presidents, 8. L. Crocker, Faribault, 
L. G. Nelson, Kasson; Secretary, G. 
Hargesheimer, Rochester; Treasurer, 
J. Grinnell, Kasson ; Executive Com- 
mittee, L. G. Nelson, Kasson; George 
Weber, Rochester; Geo. H. Ely, Dodge 
Center; A. O. Heiberg, Rushford; A. 
Olson, Blooming Prairie; Committee on 
Arbitration, James Barnett. Oronoco; 
J. G. Bush, Dover; W. W. Jewell, 
Pine Island. F 

The President was allowed thirty 
days within which to appoint other 
committees. The Secretary was di- 
rected to have two hundred copies of 
the Constitution and By-Laws printed. 

The following were adopted : 

Resolved, That we disapprove of the 
action of Messrs. J. C. Ayer & Co., in 
placing the retail price of their hair 
vigor at 75 cents without making a 
corresponding reduction in_ their 
wholesale rates. 

Resolved, That the practice resorted 
to by the proprietors of the article 
—" as te rs Acid Phos- 
p ,” in placing said preparation in 
the hands of grocers tq laces where 
retail drug stores are established, is con- 
trary to the interests of the retail dru 
trade, and meets with our unqualifie 
disapproval, and if persisted in, we 
will use all honorable means in our 
power to discourage the use and sale 
of said preparation and promote the 
ao of other similar preparations in its 


stead. 

Resolved, That copies of the above 
resolutions be forwarded by the Secre- 
tary to the proprietors of said articles 
also to the Secretary of the National 
R. D. Association. 

Resolved, That the next annual meet- 
ing of this Association be held at Kas- 
son, Minn., on the second Tuesday in 
May, 1885. 

A meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee will be held at Rochester, on the 
third Tuesday in August, next. 

A vote of thanks was extended to 
the Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws. 

On motion the Secretary was in- 
structed to present a copy of the pro- 
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ceedings of this meeting to the AMERI- | 
| was held at Waco, Texas, Ma 


can Druaaist for publication. 
Adjourned. 


mously re-elected. 


The following delegates and alter | ¢.jows: E. M. Wells, Fort Worth, 


| President ; T. Kalteyer, San Antonio, 


nates were elected to the A. P. A. and 
the N. R. D. A.: Delegates—H. C. 


Buchanan, F. A. Ducks, 8. A. Jackson, | 


C. H. Clifton, S.S8. Spencer. Alternates 
—E. C. Williamson, J. W. Eckford, 
B. 8. Beal, Edgar Ditem, J. H. Athen. 

Nebraska.—The Nebraska State 
Pharmaceutical Association met at 


the City of Omaha, May 14th. The | rison, of Waco; Dr. 


| cana, and J. W. Graham, Austin. 


following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, N. A. Kuhn, 


Omaha; Vice-Presidents, J. Z. Cross, | 


De Witt; Henry Cook, Red Cloud; | dauer, of San Antonio, and Dr. W. H. 


H: H. Whittlesey, Crete; Asst. Secre- | McKay, of Tyler. 


Forsyth, Omaha; Treasurer, | 
The next | 


Jas. Reed, Nebraska City; Secretary, 


tary, J. 

C. AL Leighton, Lincoln. 
meeting will be held at Omaha, the 
second Wednesday in May, 1885. 


New Jersey.—The fourteenth an- | 
Phar- | 
eld at | 
Educational: Hall, Asbury Park, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 21st | 


nual meeting of the New Jerse 
maceutical Association was 


and 22d. President R. W. Vander- 


voort, of Newark, called the meeting | 


to order, and prayer was offered by the 
Rev. E. E. Moran. Local Secretary 


W. C. Bakes, of Ocean Grove, de- | 


livered the address of welcome, ex- 


tending a cordial greeting to the | 


association, on the part of local mem- 
bers 


36. The report was accepted and 
referred. A resolution indorsing the 
Campion plan was offered, which gave 
rise to a discussion as to its working. 
At the afternoon session of Wednes- 
day, the following gentlemen were 
elected members of the Association: 
George F. Brown, Rakway; R. B. Cus- 
ack, Asbury Park; William F. Cox, 
Princeton; L. O. Grenelle, Princeton; 
Joseph H. Rosell, Jr., Freehold; Wm. 
E. Ramsay, Perth Amboy; S. D. 
Woolley, Asbury Park; Wm. B. Dur- 
yee, Freehold; W. O. Kuebler, New- 
ark; J. J. Reid, Asbury Park; James 
EK. Weeks, Jersey City. 

President Vandervoort appointed 
the following committees: Committee 
on Papers and Queries—Messrs. Reeve 
and Thorn, Medford; Charles Holz- 
hauer, Newark. Delegates to meeting 
of the A. P. A.—E. A. Sayre, Brook- 
lyn; W. R. Laird, Jersey City; H. P. 

horn, Medford; Messrs. Walker, of 
Freehold, and Woolley, of Asbury 
Park. The next meeting will be held 
in Camden, the third Wednesday in 
_— 1885. 

e following are the officers elected 
for the ensuing year: President, A. P. 
Brown, Camden; Vice-Presidents, F. 


B. Kilmer, New Brunswick; R. E. Par- | 


sons, Orange; Recording Secretary, R. 
H. Vansant, Ocean Grove ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, R. J. Shaw, Plainfield; 


wick; Standing Committee, F. B. Kil- 


mer, New Brunswick; C. G. Am Ende, | 
Hoboken; W. C. Bakes, Ocean Grove; | 


D. Wood Brant, Newark; H. P. Thorn, | . 
| programme for thirty-secon 


| Meeting of the American Pharmaceu- 
_ tical Association to be held in Milwau- | 


Medford. 
Texas.—The fifth annual meeting of 


Date. 


Mississippi—At the Annual Meet- | by the President, 


ing of the State Pharmaceutical Asso- | 


ciation the old officers were unani- | pees 


| Cameron, 3 
| Bradley, Taylor, 
| Lancaster, 
| President then appointed an Executive 


The Treasurer, Mr. Wm. Rust, of | 
New Brunswick, reported that the bal- | 
ance on hand Feb. ist, 1884, was $377.- | 





Society Meetings. 


the State Pharmaceutical Association 
13th to 
15th. The meeting was called to order 
. M. Wells, of Fort 

orth, and J. H. Bradley, of Taylor, 
was appointed to act as secretary pro 


The election of officers resulted as 


1st Vice-president ; W. J. Morley, Aus- 
tin, 2d Vice-president; J. B. Moore, 
Vice-president; J. H. 

cael: E. W. 
arshall, Treasurer. The 
Committee, consisting of W. B. Mor- 
. Caston, Corsi- 


Committee on Notes and Queries, C. N. 
Klauber, of Fort Worth; Joseph Wal- 


Virginia.—The State Pharmaceuti- 
eal Association, at its annual pve ve] 
held at Richmond, May 20th, electe 


| the following officers for the ensuing 


ear: Wm. A. Strother, President, 
ynehburg; R. H. Stratton, 1st Vice- 
president, Gordonsville; Dr. E. H. 
Craighill, 2d Vice-president, Lynch- 
burg; W. D. Hudson, 3d Vice-presi- 
dent, Alexandria; B. H. Gorrell, 4th 
Vice-president, Lexington; Ed. R. 
Beckwith, Secretary, Petersburg; F. 
H. Masi, Treasurer, Norfolk; T. Rob- 
erts Baker, Cor. Secretary, Rich- 
mond. [See, also, advertising pages. ] 
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ITEMS. 


American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science.—The thirty- 
third meeting of this Association is to be 
held at Philadelphia, Pa., commencing 
Sept. 4th, 1884, to enable its members 
to take advantage of the meeting in 
Montreal, Canada, on the 27th of Au- 
gust, of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which, this 
year, comes across the Atlantic. 

The Council of the British Associa- 
tion has invited the fellows of the 
American Association to join in the 
meeting at Montreal on the footing of 
Honorary Members, and the American 
Association and the Local Committee of 
Philadelphia have invited the members 
of the British Association, with their 
near relatives who may be with them, to 
take part in the Philadelphia meeting. 
Invitations have been sent to the lead- 
ing scientific societies abroad. invitin 
them to send delegates to the Philadel- 
phia meeting. The probabilities, 


| therefore, are that the Philadelphia 


meeting will be largely international 
in its character, and it is likely that 


| steps will be taken to form an Inter- 
| national Scientific Association. 


At 
the same time with the Association 
meeting, the International Electrical 


| Exhibition will be taking place in 


Philadelphia, and probably at the close 
of the week an Electrical Congress will 
be held. Other bodies will also be in 
session during the week, among them 


Ivani Agricul ] 
Treasurer, William Rust, New Bruns. the Pennsylvania State Agricultural 


Society and the American Institute of 

Mining Engineers. 
American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion.—The following is the a me 
Annual 





- PHARMACEUTICAL CALENDAR. 
Additions to and Corrections of the following Calendar are solicited. 


Date. 


{ 





kee, Wisconsin, August 26th, 27th, 
28th, 29th, 1884. 

Assembly and exhibition room, west 
ae ‘‘Turner Hall,” Tuesday, August 
26th. 

First Session of the Association, 3 
o'clock P.M. 

Address of welcome by His Honor, 
the Mayor of Milwaukee, Emil Wall- 
ber. Annual address by the President 
of the Association. Evening: Recep- 
tion and promenade concert to visiting 
members at 8 o’clock in the Arcade 
‘*Plankinton House.” A special com- 
mittee on introductions will welcome 
and introduce visitors. 

Wednesday, August 27th, second ses- 
sion. Morning: Election of officers 
and business of the Association—ad- 
journment to the exhibition room of 
the Annocintion in the same building. 
Afternoon: Drive in i to 
points of interest in and about ston 
kee. Evening: A musical and social 
entertainment in the ‘‘ Arcade Plankin- 
ton” by members and friends of the 


Association. 

Thursday, August 28th, third ses- 
sion. Morning: Reading of scientific 
and other papers. Fourth session. 
Afternoon: Continuation of reading of 
papers and miscellaneous business. 

The committee on entertainment 
will be passer on this afternoon, at 
the Plankinton, to offer suggestions to 
those visiting members and ladies of 
points of interest not previously visited. 

Special rates for a carriage drive 
have been secured. Evening: A cora- 
plimentary entertainment by the Mil- 
waukee Pharmacists at Schlitz Park, 
collation, toasts, speeches, etc. 

Friday, August 29th, morning. 
Fifth session. Business of the Asso- 
ciation, 2 o’clock P.M., sh A three 
hours’ excursion on Lake Michigan. 

Supplementary excursions will be 
arranged at greatly reduced rates. 

1. To Kilbourn City, the “ Dells of 
Wisconsin.” 

2. To Ocon-o-mo-woc, a_ beautiful 


lake of popular resort. 


3. To Waukesha Mineral Springs. 

No. 1. Will require two (2) days. 

No. 2. Will require one (1) day. 

No. 3. Can be made in half (4) day. 

Headquarters will be at the Plan- 
kinton, one of the finest and best 
hote!s in the Northwest, where special 
arrangements have been made for ac- 
commodating about 400 guests. Roors 
can be had according to location at an 
average rate of three dollars ($3) per 
day. Communications engaging rooms _ 
addressed to Mr. C. W. White, mana- 
ger, will receive prompt attention if 
the time for occupancy is definitely 
stated. 

The Kirby House, two blocks from 
the Plankinton, will accommodate 
200. Rate $2. 

The St. Charles (German style table 
d‘héte), $2 per day. The price of en- 
tertainment tickets has been fixed at 
$3 for each person. Friends or Mem- 
bers of the National Retail Druggist 
Association will be furnished tickets 
at the same rates as the members of 
the A. P. A. 

Entertainment tickets will be ready 
and should be procured from Jos. L. 
Lemberger, Lebanon, Pa., one week in 


| advance of the meeting of the associa- 


tion to enable the committee to make 
the necessary arrangements. Effort to 
secure a reduction in railroad rates 
are progressing favorably. 











Society Meetings. 





Tues. ist. 


St. 
Wed. 2d. | Rhode 
Thurs. 3d. 


Mon. 7th. | Erie Co. (N 


Davenport (iowa) Pharm. Assoc.—Quar. M. 
Maryland Col. Pharm.—Meeting. 

oseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc.—Meet. 

land Pharm. Assoc.— 

Louisville (Ky) Coll. of Pharm.—Pharm. M. 
I . Y.) Pharm. Assoc.—Buffalo. 

| Pittsburg (Pa.) Col. of Pharm,—Quar. M. 


| Thurs. 10th. | 
Quart. M. 


Tues. 15th, 


Newark (N. J.) Pharm. Assoc.—Meet. 
California Pharm. Soc. and Col. Phar.—Q. M. 
Philadelphia Col. Pharm.—Alumni Phar. M. 
Marylani Col. Pharm.—Semi-annual M. 

New York Germ. A 
Lancaster Co. (Pa.) 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc.—Meet, 


th. Soc.—Semi-an’] M. 
harm. Assoc.—Meet. 











